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. Orqanized into 4 chapters, the 'report provides 

*abulaf data portrayinq the educational condition for about 12 • . 
jlJftlion Hispanic Americans ir the United Statesy and sliows how 
Hi?paT>ics compare with the maiority population On various measures of 
educational participation and achievement. Provid*ing an, ovferview of 
Hiwpanic Americans in .the U.S., Chapter 1. discusses the problems of 
definina Hispanics- and Hispanic subgroups,' and presents . general • 
information en such characteristics as size of the Hispanic 
po,.pula.t±*on, aqe and qeoqraphical distribution, aind school enrollment 
st'ptus.v Gpncern€d wit^h Elementary and secondary, ed location. Chapter .2 
;Co;yers such topics as enrollment rates, charactetistics. of "hiah , 
school students, and school noncompJetibn.This'thapter concludes 
.*^th a br-'ef description of education in Puerto Bico.' coverinc^ • 
^ostsGcondary. education, Chaptei^S includes +ibu4ar data dn such' 
♦opics as entollment, deqrees awarded, and characteristics of 
-students.. Pcrtrayinq the statue' In American society of Hispanic , 
*;ecnaqers and adults as ^relatjad 'to their previ^s, level of education. 
Chapter M coVera'such topics" a? em^ployment by btoBd fitfcup'ational 
cate<Xory, unemployiojsnt. rat«s, post^high school experiences, and 
Income levels. Throughout the report, data on Hlspanicsdre compared 
with data, on' npn-Hispanlcs 'to' provide an interpre^^ative "context. 
(Author/NO) > # . . . ! 
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Foreword 



Since niid-1977 the U.S. Deparhneht of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (DHEW) has been developing an '^fiispftnic Initiative"^ to 
meet the special ddudational, health, and other needs 5f Hispanics 
throughout the country. One of the broad goails of this ''Initiative" is 
"to develop accurate data abouf the characteristics, stre^gths^ .and 
needs of Hispanic Americans,"" Tp . meet "this need With respect to 
education data, the National Center for Education Statistics, w\thift 
{he Education Division of DHEW, prepared this report. The Condi- 
tion of Education for Hispanic Americans. The overall aim of this 
report is toK:oinpile from existing data sources statistical information 
concerning the educational participation and achievement of Hisplanic 
Americans, and to organize and interpret this information as objec^ 
tively as possible. Inforniation is also jpfovided concerning the 
sociologicat, demographic, and employment characteristics of 
Hispanic AmeHcans and how. they relate tto their educational attain^ 

ment. . :." . ■ ^ ^ > , 

* * *' \ ' ' ■ 

- The report is organized into four chapters. Chapter 1 provides an 
overview of Hisparjic Americans in the United States, It discusses the 
prpblems of defining Hispanics and Hispanic subgroups, and presents 
general information on such characteristics as size of the Hispanic 
population, age and geographical distribution, anb school enrollment 
status. Chapter 2 is concerned with elementary and se;pondary ^educa- 
tion and covers such topics as: enrollment rates, characteristics of high 
school students, and school noncompletion. Y)\ij; chapter concludes 
with a brief description of education in Puertei(ico, Chtipte!r 3 covers 
po|tsecondary education and includes suctvtopics as: enrollment data, 
degre<;s awarded, and characteristics of students. Chapter 4 portrays 
the status in Anierican society of Hispanic teenagers and adults as 
related to their previous level of education. Included are such topits 
as: employmcfnt by broad occupational category, unemployment 
rate$» post-high school experiences, and income levels. Throughout 
the report, data on Hispanics ar^ compared with datr on npn- 
Hlspanics to provide an interpretative, con tiext. , 
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The Cofidition of Eduoation for Hispanic Americans v/as prepared 
by the Issues Analysis Section within the Systems Desigd and Anjilysis 
Branch, Da^f^d B. Orr, Chief. This branch is located within the Divi- 
sion of Postsecondary and VocationarEduc^tion Statistics. Rolf M. 
Wulfsberg was Acting Director of this division at the tirrie of the 
report'sjnception, and Marjorie O. Chandler, at the time of its com- 
pletion/ 

George H. Brown, Chief of the Issues^ Analysis Section, was 
primarily responsible for the. development ai)d preparation of the 
report and was^the principal author of chapters 1 and 4. Nan L. Rosen 
assisted in all phases of planning and preparation and was the author 
of chapter 2^ Susan T. HiH-was responsible for the planning and 
development of ch&pter 3, including computer programming to obtain 
all the 1978 college enrollment data and assisting in the writing of the 
narrative. lyiichael A. Olivas of the LULAC National Educational^ 
Service Centers, Inc. served as a consultant to the project and wrote 
the narrative material for chapter 3 and a major portion of chapter 1. 
He also reviewed and advised concerning all aspects of the report. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance 6f numerous peo- 
ple'within NCES. William FerfcrsT Robert Calvert, Evelyn^Kay, An-^ 
drew Pepin, Richard Petersdh, and Stanley Smith reviewed portions 
of the rtianuscript and table/ The report as a whole was reviewed by 
Nancy Dearman, Valena Plisko, and Dorothy Waggoner. Paul Horn, 
: Janet Swann, and William Sonnenberg provided invaluablle assistance 
in accomplishing^special data analyses. Thornas Hill edited the ehtire 
report. Susan Fribush was responsible for typing both the manuscript 
and the tables^ Lillian Beander assisted in typing the first draft of the 
lahlesiiLChaij^r 3/ 

Two informal advisory pahels were established to^^st in planning' 
the report and in reviewing the final manuscript. These were com- • 
prised, respectively, of official^ within DHEW, pnd persons outside 
the Government, who were pai-ticularly knowledgeable about, and 
concerned with, the education^) status of Hispanics in the United 
Stfites. Members of these informal advisory panels arelisted in appen- 
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Additional information about this report is aVailaJble from George 
H. Brown, National^nter for Education Statistics, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, SW., Washington; D.C. 20202, telephony t301) 436-6428. 

Information about the Center's statistical program, a catalog of 
NCES publications, and additional copies of this arid other publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Statisti(jal Information Office, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 400 Maryland Aveni^SW , 
Washington, D.cN202O2, telephone (202) 472-6237. ' ^ " 
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Overview \ 

-There are now abo\l^ 12 million Americans of Hispanic origin living 
' in the United States. They conniprise about 5.6 percent of the total 

U.S. population. ' • 

■ ' ■ . . . ■ 

r 

-"-75 percent of all Hispanic Americans live in five staltes: Texd$; Cali* 
farh|a, Slew York, Floridft, and New Mexico. % 

-Hispanics are highly concentrated in the cen|fral cities.^ ^ ^ 

. . <t " ■ ■ 
-Four-fifths of all Hispanics live in households where Spanish is usu- 
ally onsometimes spoken. 

■ .. . ■ 

. -In 1977 one-fifth of all Hispanic families had incomes below the 

* poverty level as compared with 9 percent for non-Hispanic families. 

■ ■ ' * \ 
ElemeiiUiry and Secondary Education 

-in 19^ there were approximately 3 million Hispanic children en- 
^ rolled in elementary and secondary School, representing 6 |)erfcent of 
' the t6taf public schopi Inrollfnent. \ ^ ' 

-About two-thirds df these Hispanic students were atteilding schools 
which were co(n^/ised predominantly of minority students. 

■ " ■■ ■' < • ' 

. -rHispanics aged 14-19 were twice as likely i^s ''whites*' not to have 

completed high school. Non-completion ^ates Vere i[:onsiderably 

higher for Puerto R^can^nd Mexican Americans man for the other 

j^ispanic subgroups, v 

■ i ■ . ■ . \ , . ■ . ' ^ 

Pdstsecondftry Education ^ 

^ -In the 1970's, HiSpariics increased theirrparticipation in higher edu- 
" cation, but they Jii*^ ^till underehrolled in undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional studies. / . ^ * . 

-Junior q^lleg^s pjay a major role in higher* education for Hispanics. 
In 197^ more thali half of all Hiispfinic fulkime freshmen and soph- 
OKQores wer&^tt^nding 2-year colleges! Californifi accounted for 
over a third of these Hispanic students. * ^ 

• ^ - ' - . ^x r * 

r Attrition takes a high, toll on Hispanic college enrollment. A longi- 
tudinal study showed that over hhlf of the Hispanic students who 
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had entered college in 1972 had dropped out within (^w years, com- 
pared with a-third of "whites." ' f 

> ' • ■■■*'.• 

-Hispanici in 1976-77 earned 4. percent of all associate degrees, tut 
only 2 percent of all bachelor's and master's degrees awarded. Of all 
doctorate and first-professional degrees, 1.6 percent and 1.7 /per- 
cent, respectively, were awarded' to Hispanics. ^ I 

Outcomes of Education / 

-Datk from thie National Assessment of Education Progresj/jjho 
• that at each of the three age levels (9-, y., and 17-years) His^an' 
students seriously; tVailed the national average in achieveitlent 
Science, and Math^mVics. ■ 



-In 1974 the unemployment rate for Hispanics was almost twice that 
of "whites" (9.1 percent versus. 5^2 percent). / 

-At each level of education, Hispanic nien earned somewhaMes^ than 
"white" men. , 
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Chfipter 1 
AN OVERVIEW OF^ISPANICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



Based on4ts most recent data, March 1978, the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that there are 
now 12 trillion Americans of Spltfish origin living 
in the 50 States and the District Of Columbia. They 
constitute about S.6 percent of the total U.S. 
population, up from S.l percent in 1973. (In addi- 
tion, there are 3>2 million residents of Puerto ll,ico, 
virtually alLof whom are Hispanic.) 

Jhe U.S. Commisfsion on Civil Rightg,' as well as 
various Hispanic Readers, have asserted that 
Hispanics are seriously undercounted in all Census 
surveys, and that their ^number is considerably 
tr^ater than reported. The Ce^us Bureau^ hiis 
acknowledged' undercount problemt^andestimated 
that in the 1970 Dece^iniat Census the imdercount 
for Hispanics was^ |omewh,ere between tike 
estimated undercount (or whites^ (L9 percent) cind 
thW for blacks (7.7/ percent). 

» / *■ 

For the purposfs of this re0ort, it is not necessary 
that^a position be taken concerning the size of the 
Hispanic undercouiit. Whatever that may t^^^i^is^ 
cl^rihat Hispanic Americans arQ d large andgrbw^ 

— f . > 

'u,S. ComnHlsalon on Civil Rights, Counting me Forgotten: The 
1970 Citisus CouniofPersohs of Spanish Speaking Backgtott^ 
In the United States^ 1974. * . / 

^U.S. Dcfmrtment of Comnnerce* Bureau of the Cen^uS) 
Coven^ie of the Hispanic Population of the United States In the 
1970 Censusr A Methodological Analysk Oirrent Population 
Riports, Series P«23, No. 82, 1979. ' % 
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ing segiVtent of the U.S. population. In recent years, 
the Congress has become increasingly concerned 
about ensuring th^ir fulL^ participation in the 
mainstream of American life, particularly in educa- * 
tion. this report portrays the condition of educa- 
tion^ for Hisp^ic Americans and shows how 
Hispanics compare with the general population, or 
the majority population, on a wide variety of 
« measures of educational participation and achieve- 
ment. V ' J 

The Problem of Definition 

A major Source of difficulty arises in the opera- 
tional definitions used in identifying ^Hispanic 
Americans from variations over time, and among 
data collection agencies. t Fo;: example, the Census.' 
^ Bureau has variously counted Hispanic Ameficans 
as: ' -Spanish-speaking imihigranti^" (48SO); persons 
speaking Spanish its «1 ^^inother longue'*''^^ 
persons yvho idmtifie^ themselves as, being of the 
; i*MexicanV race'* (**Jj^ll persons biprn in Mexico eft 
' having parents born in<^lexicO who are not definite-* 
/ ly White, Negro, Indiatf, Chinese or Japanese") 
(1930); l^ersons with ^^Spanish surnames" in tfie 
^uthwestern states (1950); persons with a combina*^ 
tion of Hispanic birth or parentage^ Spanish mother 
tongue, and* Spanish surname (1960); and persons 
of ^Spanish ofigin or descent" (1970). These vary- 
ing categories rha)ce it impdssH)le to calculate long 
t^rm Hispanic population tren4s or to separate data 



into the various Hispanic subgroups: Mexica;i 
American, Puerto Ricanr^ Cuban, or other Spanish 
origin5\ ^; ' 

Since I97iir,' the Census Bureau has required, 
respondlents to select their origin or descent from a 
list' of possible origins. Those selecting Mexican, 
Puerto Hic^n, Cuban, Central^r South American, 
or some other Spanish origin \^r^abulated as per- 
sons of Spanish origin regardless of race. 

When persons Of Spanish "origin are compared 
with "whites" using-Census data, a complication 
arises from the fact that white persons of Spanish 
origin arc included in both categories. Such, com- 
parisons should still be meaningful, however, since • 
white Hispanics are such ^mall, proportion of the 
total white population, tharkte^stics for 'Whites" 
are not. affected t)y-t he overlap. Similarly,. the 
number of blacks of Hispanic origin is only a very ' 
small component 'of the total Spanish origin , 
population. In this report persons of Spanish 
origin, or Hispanic Americans, will be referred tq 
si|Tiply as "Hispanics." 



The Jdentiticatiofli of 
Hispanics in Data Collection 

.The Rederal interagency Committee on Educa^ 
tion ^FICE) of theN Department of Heilfh, Educa-- 
tion, and AVelfare defines an Hispanic as "a person 
of 'Mexican. Puierto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, or pthei: Spanisfi culture or origin, ' 
rigai'dlesS 6f race." "Vihite, not of Hispanic, 
origin" is the reciommehded FIGE category for 
reportirig. persons "having origins in afiy of the^ 
original people3*)f Europe, North AjFrica, or the 
Middle "East." thus, for FfCE, whites and ^ 
Hispanics are conceptually discrete categories. 

Although the FICE racial/ethnic categories i^re 
prescribed for use by all Federal agencies, atid are 
indeed widely used at" a cbnceptual level, the. prob- 
lems encountered in l&rge scale data collection 
..sometimes require the use of identification pro- 
cedures which'introducti unknowjl amo||nts of er- 



ror. There are basically two operational procedures 
in current use for identifying Hispanics; (1) self- 
identification and (2) visual identification. 

As previously mentioned, self-identification is 
the method now used by the Census Bureau. The • 

U.S. Office for Civil Rights (OCR) has relied'since . 
1973 primarily on "visual identification" in its an- 
nual collection of data on public elementary and 
secondary school" systems. This involves teacher 
judgments of the student's ' physiqal features,' 
possession of a Spanish surname, or frequent use of 
Spapish. Since not all Hispanics have stereotyped 
Hispanic features, Spanish surnames, pr Spanish 
language fluency, errors of \jfnknown magnitude oc- 
cur in estimating the number of Hispanics in any 
survey involving visual identific&tiom 

* AH OCR data presented in this report, regarding 
Hispanic participation in postsecondary educat\on, 
pertain to self-identified Hispanics. ^ 

Hispanic Subgroups 

The more than 12 million Hispanics on the U.S. 
mainland can be divided into subgroups on the 
l)asis of their origin or descent (entry 1.0|). The • 
largest subgroup, is Mexican Americans, who 
number 7 million or 55K^percent of all Hispanic 
Americans. Puerto ' Ricaps number 1.8 million, 
. Central or South Americans .9 million, Cubans .7' - 
million, and ."pther Spanish" 1.5, million. , 

Occasionally, Uferencejwill be made to residents . 
of the island of Puerto *Ricq contrasted with 
Puerto Ricans who live on the U.S,^ mainland. 
Unless island re*idenh are specified, ohe should 
understand that "Puerto Ricans" refers tov 
mainland residents whose origin WAS Puerto Rico. 

, Hispanic Immigration 

' ■ ■» ' . . 

Official records maintained by the U<S. Im- 
, migration and Naturalization* Service show that the 
annual number' of Hispanic immigrants to . the 
United Statas; deplined from 185,574 in 1968 to 

0<\ . 



1(>9,151 in 1977 (entry 1.02). Between these two 
dates the rate of immigration fluctuated con- 
siderably. The marked drop in 1969.and the marked 
increase jn 1977 are both attributable primarily to 
changes in Cuban immigration rates. Because the 
lAimigraiioii and Nationality Amendments of 1978 
testrict the number of imnu^rants from any one 
country to 20,000 peV year, total Hispaftte jmmigra- 
tioiuis expected to drop substantially from the 
numbers appearing in entry 1.02. 

r . * ' 

< Altliough no firm data exist concerning un- 
dotumentcd immigr^rj^s, one soufce has estimated 
that 680,000 undocumented Mexicans entered the 
United States in 1975.^ ^ ^ i 

^, Although Puerto Ricans, who are U.S. citizens, 
have been migrating to the U.S. mainland in sub- 
stantial nund)ers fprraany years, it is not generally 
realize^'^han^ a considerable amount of ''reverse 
migraticin'' t^so occurs (entry 1 .03), Records main- 
tained by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico show 
that between 1970 and 1977"^, a total of 367,000 
Puerto Ricatis migrated from the U.S. tpainland to 
'Puerto Rico versus- 338,000 who migrated to the 
mainlfiiid. In other words, in recent years, the net 
migration rate of Puerto Ricansi to the mainlantl has 
been a negative valu^. Among those Puerto Rici^ns 
migrating to tht mainland between J9f0 and 1977, 
about t)ne-fi[>urth were borrt on thfc mainland. The ^ 
othier thre<-quarters were born in f^uerto Rico, 
migrated to the .mainland, and later returned to^ 
Puerto Rico.^ ' " 



cent of the population of New Mexico, and 21 per- 
cent of t^i^ 'Pexas populations ' v 

Mexican Americans, the largest Hisp&hic 
subgroifp, are concentrated in the Southwestern 
states. New Mexico has a j^ubstantial number and a 
high percentage of ''other Hispanics," reflecting its 
early colonization by Spain. Further, Illinois, with 
\(s availability of manufacturing and agricultural 
jobs, has become home to Aiat\y migrants of Mex- 
ican descent. Puerto Ricans are concentrated in the 
industrial Northeast, particularly New York and 
New Jersey, and inillinois. Cubans reside in large' 
n^imbe|*s in the South, particularly Florida. 

The extent to which immigration reinforced these 
geographical patterns is unclear. The fact that maqy 
Hispfinic immigrants have families in the United 
States makes it likely that newly-arrived Hispanic 
immigrants would settle in geographical areas 
already populated by members of their own 
subgroup. Puerto Rican migration and jev^e 
migration data, previously mentioned indicated a 
high degree oT mobility between the U.S. mainland 
and Puerto Rico. 

Hispanics" are concentrated in the central cities 
according to J 978 Bureau of rhe Census data (entry 
1.05)'. Eighty-five percent of Hispanic families lived 
Jn Wetropqjitan areas. Ptirthcrfftore, hal? of all 
Hispanic families liyed/in the central cities, as com- 
pared to a^fourth qf ^jll non-Hispanic families. 



Geographical Distributiftn aii| Family Size 



Ev<fry State has some Hispanic residents, but^H 
percent of all Hispabics are found in tive States: 
California, Florida,yNew Mexico, New York, and 
Texas . (entry 4. 04) .Alisj^anics account for 36 -per- 

^Wayne A. Cornelius, Mexlain Migrat^n to the UhU$d Stales: 
C0U3€s; CQnstqu0n€es, and U.S. liisp6nUi, MIT Center for In-* 
ternitional Studies,' 1978. / 

^De inforntition in this pirigrnph was sup^ied by the Depart- 
ment of Human Re$ourc<s» Commonwealth of Puerto Rioo. 



Generally Hispahics are younger than'^the total 
white population (^ntry 1.06). The median age for 
Hispanics^ 1^978. was 22.1 years compared with 
30.6 for ji^hites. Among^ the Hispanic 

sut)||^ps, Puert(^ Riqans have the Youngest me- 
diijpfage (20.3) and Cubans the oldest (36.5). In 
faC|| Cubans are substantially older t^an the^ 
genejrar white population. ^ 



HispanicS'have larger families' thaji do other 
Americans (emry TO?). Whereas 81. .7 percent of 
non-Hispanic families consist of four or fewer p'ct- 
«ons, only 69.5 perccn( of Hispanic families 9e in 
this category. Nearly 16 percent of Hispanic 
familjes have 6 or mor? family members, more than 
double the percentage for non-Hispanic 
households. Among the Hispanic subgroups, mean 
family size was largest for Mexican Americas (4.1) 
and smallest for Cubans and "other Hispanics" 
(3.5). 



School EnroUment Data 

. Considering the relative youth of the Hispanic 
populatibn, school eilrollment data point to three 
disturbing trends in the education of Hispanics: 
Hispanic children enroll in school at rates lower 
than those for non-Hispanic students, they fall 
behind their classmates in progressing' through 
.school, and their attrition rates a*re higj^er ttian 
those of non-Hispanic students. ' 

These trends begin early. School enrollment data 
for 3-to-6. year-olds indicate that 64.6 percent of 
whitc-children are enrolled in school fn contrast to 
^56.7'percent'Of Hispanic childrei^ (entry 1.08). The 
gap nearly disappears during the ag^s 7 .to 13, but 
widens a$ain in the, high school years. This 
"iinderenrolfment" is alccompanied by a graidual 
fpllirfg behind their age group ay students ace pro- 
moted Through the system. Unde'renrollrrient leads . 
to high school graduation rates for Hispanics that 
are lower than those for non-Hispanics. More* 
detailed data iri chapter 2rsuggest that arty attempts 
to ihcreasc |(|ispanic postsecondary jducatibn* 
enrollments will lequire attention to the underpar- 
ticipation pf Hispanics iji the preprimary; through 
the high school levels. 

The Unsatisfactory condition of education for 
Hispanic youth is matched by a similar'^ituation ' 



with respect to the adulT Hispanic population. 
Available data indicate low educational attainment 
by Hispanics. Whereas 67 percent of the adult non- 
Hispanfc popijlatiori completed high school, only 
41 percent of Hispanic adjUlts hold a diploma (entry 
L09). While there is cohsiderlible intra-group varia- 
tion, every ^Hispanic subgroup trails the non- 
\ Hispanic population. The " subgroup with the 
highest percentage of high school graduates is 
*'other^ispanics" (58.5 percent) and the subgroup 
with the lowest percentage is Miexican Americans 
(34.3 percent). Data concerning adults with less 
than ;five yeart of schooling again show Hispanics 

^ , trailinj^ non-Hispanics at each age level and 

^ subgroup (entry 1.10). 

V- ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ' • ' 

Language Characteristics' 

■ * • 

According to infonjigtion obtained Trom\the 
1976 Survey of Income and Education (entry l.il), 
80' percent of Hispanic Americans lived in 
households where Spailish was spok6n: Abqut a 
third of all Hispartics, just over 3/3^ million, usually 
spoke Spanish. ' Cubans exceeded all other ' 
subgroup* in Ihe proportion (96 percem) wlitij lived 
; in Spanish language bpuseholds. More than half 
usually spoke Spanish. Central or South Americans ^ 
i^had the smallest proportion of per§pns living in 
Spanish speaking households ^ about 75 percent, 
''dth^r Hispanics" had the smallest proportion 
who usually spoke Spanish (21 per(S(^nt). 

The language one speaks is related to one's place 
of birth. Among Mexican Americans born in Mex- 
ico; Buerto ?;,icans born in Puerto Rico, and 

. Cubans born in Cuba, abou( two-thirds spqke 
Spanish as their usual language, Among those of 

i corresponding heritage who were|t)orn on the ti.S. 
mainland, less than , 20 percefit usually spok^e* 
Spanish. , / ' 



. ♦^Thc term "sl2c of family** is defined by ihe Certsus Bureau as 
referring to "the rtumber o/ househoW members who areMlving 
logetbcr fihj;! are related to each other by blood, marriage, or 
adoptipn." • . * • 



Jk ^Information In this sccildn Is based on the NC^S Bulletin; 
Piace of Birth and Language Characteristics of Personk of 
Hispanic Origin in the United States, Spring ^976, iy Dorihy 
Waggoner, ^ / 




Income 



Th,e median incqmc for. Hispanics was $5,5^ 
compar^ ^ith $6,484 for lion^Hispanics. Median 
income ; data : for 1977 for . Hispietnic ai^d^ hon- 
, Hispanic persons, aged 14 yearf and dvcr,\*re 
shownyin entry l' 12. The relative standing of 
HispaiticiJ wpuld-probably be la>vfr if|compared 
. ' with just white, non-Hisp«nics,\ but such , coni^ 
parison dat;^ were not.available. The non-Hispanic 
category included blacks, who generally have 
smaller incomes, than whites. Data avlCiilable show 
that: y ^ , 

•the median incomes did not differ substantially 
ampng' the "various. ^Hispanic subgroups, 
althoujgh all subgroups were below that for'tot^il 
• non-Hispanfcs, ^ 



" .•incoiufc^ JRls fpT Hispinio ferttajes were below 
those'^for malis, and :■ 

•the percentages having' incpmieis above $25 ,000 
wer^ markedly lower for ' Hispanic^ than, for 
non-Hispanics. . > • ■ 

^ . Not shown in entry 1.12 js the fact that 21.4 perr 
*cent of Hisffanic familes in 1977 had incdmes below 
the poverty jevel in contract to 8,7 percent of the 
non-Hispanic families.^ - ^ 



'U.SvDepartment of Commerce, 9ureau of the Census, Persons 
oJL ^puni^h Origin in thrVnited States: March J97i, Current 
Population Reports, Scries P-20, No. 339, 1979,' ' , 
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T*We 1.01 .-Hispanic population in the United States, by 
iNtbgroup: 1978 



f Hii|lMifeiiilbtroap 



NomlMr 



• Total ......... ....... 

, , Mexican American , . . . . 

Puerto Rican. 

Cuban ........... .i. ., . 

--<Central or South American 



Other Hispanic , 



OQOa 






ioo.b 


7,151 


59.4 


1,823. 


15.1. 


689. 


5.r 


863 


7.2 


1,519 


;2;6 



NOTE.-DeUlli m«y noi idd to toulf because of rounding. * •• 

. SOURCB: U.S. Deptrtmen^of Commerce. Bureau of the Cenjuj; Penom'of 
/ . Spanish Origin in tht United Slatis: March 1978, Current Population 
Rfcporu, Serle* P-20, No. 339. 1979. 
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vPiart l,01,-«Di8tributioii of, Hispanic popubtion, by subgroup 
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Of the ^2 million Hls^ 
psnicsln the United 
States^ Mexican Ameri- 
cam accounted for 
nearly 60 peiTcent. 
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Tabic 1.02.~Inimigration from Hispanic countries to the 
UiHted' States: 1968-^^1977 







Conntiy of origtai 




Fiicaljrwur* 


Total 


J Mexico 1 Caba 


1 Other** 



'A 



1968. 
1%9. 
1970. 
1971 . 
1972 . 
1973 . 
1974 . 
1975. 
111176., 
19>7. 



185.574 
102.841 
102,891 
113.736 
127.231 
136.725 
136.108 
132.570 
129.546 
169.151 



43.563 
' 44,623 
44,469 
50,105 
64,040 
' 70,141 
71,586 
62,205 
r»57,863 
4;079 



99,312 
13,751 
16,334 
21,615 
20,045 
24,147 
18,929 
25,955 
29,233 
69,708 



■42;699 
'44,467 
42.088 
42,016 
43,146 
42,437 
45,593 
44,410 
42,450 
55,364 



*In'19t6, the Fiscal Year cloiing date wai changed from June 30tli to 

September 30th. That three-month segment it not repreientiBd In this 
taWc. A total of 37.083 HUpanfcs immigratefl to the United SUtei 
during that period. ■ \ ' ' 

VIncludcs-iwmlgrtnts from tht following countries: Spain, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone. ^Costa Rica, ^ Salvador, Ouatem^la, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama. Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Raraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and, Venezuela, , ' 

SOURCE: Calculated from data supplied by the lj.S. Department of Justice, Ini^ 
. migratlpn and ^Naturalization Service. " , 
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Chart I.Ql.-Immigration from Hispanic countries to tlie United States: 196IH977 



Hispanic Immigration 
% dropped sharply be- 
tWoon 1968 .and 1969, 
tiiien rose gradually # 
over t)ie next few 
I * years, It rose sharply 
again in 1977, 
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Table 1.03.~Migratioti of Puertp Ricans frdtn the U.S. mainland to thfi island 



* Hmeiieriod 

' ' - . \ '1 


Total 


Bom in Puerto Rico 
left imd later retiufned 


Bom on.U.S. mainland 
and migrated to 
;' PaertoRlco 


Before 1960 ..... 

1960-1969... 

1970-1977 


61,000 
200,000 
367,000 


' .... : ' ■ — ^ 

' 55,000 
159,000 
280,000 


-. i ■ ' . ' ■ ■■. 
' 6,000 
41,000 
87,000 . 



SOURCB: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Divlsioivof Human Reaourcps, unpublished data. 
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chart 1.0a/*^Migration of Puerto Ricans 



The number o( Puerto 
Ricans migrating to the. 
isla/id has increased 
very rapidly. . 
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Table'l.04.'-Geographical distribution of Hispanics amohg selected States, by subgroup; 1976 



• 

Stale' - 

* •■ 

* 


1 ^1 

'Number of 
Hispanics 
(QOOs) 

' y 


Percipnt of j 
population | 
V Hispanic i 


• — \ ♦ " ' ' " 

^ Percent distribution 


Hispanic subgcoup ' ^ 


Mexican < 
American 


Puerto 
lUcan ; 


Cuban 


. Central or 
f Soiith American V 


Other 
Hispanic 



Uhitdd State<; 

^ .\ ' ' .' . 


1 1 193 


J.D 


•/I 

01 ' 


1 A 

14 






rt> 


O 1 

y 1 




California 




I D 


• 82 


3 


* Colorado 


At f O 


1 1 \ 


ft 




Crtfififirtiriit 


ft 1 


* 1 




71 


Florkia 

■ flVt^VIU •••••4a 






c ■ 
J 


D 


Georoia . 


23 


1 


♦ 






1 1 




<> 


♦ 






3 


73 


♦ 


llllnrttct 


"/111 


4 


54 




Inrl Isina 

■ iliuiafla 


QA 


2 


68 


\ * 


Ir\u/a 




1 


V . 

♦ 


♦ 




A1 


2 . 


77 


♦ 


I /iiilniflnfl ^ 


Oj 


'I 
I 








5 1 


9 1 

1 


- ^ 




R^QOQttr^rl 1 loo tto 


QO 

oV 


1 
1 


♦ 


49 


Mirhioan 


VD 


1 

1 


70 








1 










1 
1 






Ntfhrncica 




L 


QQ 
OO 


4i 


Nevada ^ 




0 


DZ 


Iff 


New Jersey . 


385 


«^ 




4/ 




420 


36 


51 




New -York 


1,43.9 


8 


, ♦ 


59 


Ohio 


85 


'1 


52 


26 


Oklahoma 


38 


1 


66 






40 


2 • 


71 




(Pennsylvania ..... 


125 


1 


■ ♦ ■ 


80 


Texas. ...•..;.. 


2,557 


21 . 


97 




Utah : . . ..... 


41 


3^ 


'70 




Virginia 


^ 56 


1 








^ 74 


2 • 


74 






34 


1 


* 





62 



24 



7 


M 




i» • 

7 


■7 


8 




21 






9 ; 


19 




♦ 














Id 












24 


52 






24 




♦ 










♦ 










IS- ^ 


12' 


' 4l 


• 48 


20 


14 








♦ 


* 




♦ 






2 


♦ 






36 











♦Perccm not shown where estimate Is loss th^n 20.000 persons^* 

Only those States with an 'estimated Hispanic pojlulatlon of'at least 20,000 arc listed. ' * / 
NOTE^-Detalls may not add to totals because ofroundlng^ - 

SOURCE: U^S. Department of Health, Fducation^Jind Welfare, National Center for .Education Statlstl(^f Survey of 
and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations. 
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•:Chart 1.04.-'St<(tes witj^ HIspahic population of at least five percent 

' . ^ ■ ' . ' . • ' K ^ 
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New Mexico 

i 

Texas 

California 

Arizona 

Golorado 

New York 

Florida 

Ndvada ■ 



New Jersey 



Percent Hispanic 



State * . 0 2 4 6 8 10 "12 14 16 18 20 2? 24 2 6 28 30 32 

.1 I I- I I I II' 111 II III 



34 36 




1? 



' 3, 



Tabto l .OS.-Metropolitan residence of Hispanic and non-Hispanic families, 
by subgroup': J^978 , ^ ' . v * ' 



Area 

< • 


— i' 
Total 
non- 
Hispanic 


.Total 
Hispanic^ 




Hispanic subgroup 


Mexican 
Am^ricai'i 


Puerto 
'■Rican 


r*iitiflti 


Other 
Hispanic' 


^1 fomilies 






• ■ 








/Number (000s) . . 


54,451 


2,764 ,. 


1,623 ^ 


437 


186 


518 , 


Percent - . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


lOO.O 


Metroj)olltan areas . . . 


- 65.2 


85.4 ' 


81.0 


95.2 


97.3 


86.3 


Central cities . . . ; . 


25.6 


51.1 


46.3j 


79.0 


37.1 


47.5 


Balance . 


39.5 


- 34.3 ' 


,34.71 


~ 16.2 


60.2 


' 39.0 


Nomjictropolitao areas . 


34.8 ^ * 


14.6 




■ 4.8 


. 2.7 


13.7 , 



Include! families maintained by persons who did not know or did not report on origin. 
.Includes Central or South American and"**othcr" Spanish origins/ " , 

NOT^.-Details may not ^^d to totals bccaifte of round'ing. 

SQURCE:. U.S. Department (^Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Persons of Spanish Origin in the, 
United States: March J97S, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 339, 1979.' 



GhaH l^OS.^Metropolitan residence of Hispanic and nojn*Hispanic families 

^ ■ I" ' 

Half of all Hispanic 
families live in the oen^ 
tjral city^ as compared ' 
to one^fourth of all 

non-Hispanic families. ^ Central city in Metropolitan area. 

Outside central city in 
metropolitan area. 

Non-metropolitan area. 



TO? 



Hispanic families 



No^n^Hispanib families 





NOES' 
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Table 1 .06.~Age distribution of Hispanic and white population : 1 978 



Age 
distribution 


White': 


. Total 
Hispanic 






Hispanic subgroup 




Mexican . 
American 


Puerto 
Ricah 


tiiban 


Central or 
South American 


^ Other 
Hispanic 



All a^s 

Number (000s) 
Percent * 



Under 5 . . . 
5 to 9 years . " 
10 to 17 years 
.18 to 24 years 
25 to 64 years 
65 years aniJ over 



188,520 
100.0 

6.7 
7.4 
13.8- 
. 13.0 
47.6 
. 1J.6 



Median age ^ 30.6' 



42,046 
-100.0 

12.6 
11.5 
17.7 
13.9 
^ 39'.9 
, 4.3 

22.1 



7.151 
lOO.O' 

.I3;9 
11.8 
17:3' 
15.0" 
38.3 
3.7 

21.3 



1,823 
100.0 

11.3 
i3.6> 
"2.1.1 
11.4 
40.5 
2.2" 

20.3 



689 
100.0 

I 

5.7 
6.8 
13.4 
"10.5 

13.3 

36.5 



863 



100,0 



^.4 

9.2 ; 

14.8 

51.V^ 

3.0 . \ 

26.8 



1,519 
lOO.Q 

13.4^ 
10.6 
18.9 
14.2 
36.8 
6.2 

21.5 



Includes Hispanics who are white. 



1 

NOTE.-Dctalls may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. The data on whites were collected in July 1978 and 
reported in Estimates of the Population of the United Stjrtes^ by Age. Sex. and Race: 1976 to. 1978. All 
- ^ other data in this table were collected in March 1978 and reported in Persons of Spanish Qrlgin In the 
* United States: March 1978, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 339. 1979, . 
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Chart h06*-Median Bgy^ 



Except for Cubahs, 
Hlspanlcs were younger 
than whites. 



-A. 



ERIC 



White 

iincluding 

Hispanic) 



Total 
Hispanic. 



Mexican 
American 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Central or 

South 

American 



Other 
^ Hispanic 



T" 

10 



3;' 



20 



i. Years 



T 

.30 



40 



NCE8-J 



17 



• ' ■ ■ • . . . . • 

. Table 1 .07.~Percentage distribution of Hispanic and non-Hisp^nic families, by family size: I97« 





' Total' 




— ' [ rr- — ^ ■ 

Hispanic jiubgroup ^ 


l^'umily size 


non- 
.Hispanic' 


Tojal ' 
Hispanic 


Mexican 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 

4 


Other . 
Hispanic 



All families 
. Number (OOOs). 
Percent. \ . . . . 



2 persons , 

persons \ 

4 persons 

5 persons *. . 

6 persons , . . . . 

7 or more persons ', 

Average number of 
persons / 



54,451- 


• 2,764 


1,623. 


437 


. 186 


518- 


100.0^ ' 


100.0 ■ 


loo.o' ' ' 


' ' I'oo.o 


. . roo.o 


100.0 


f ' 












'39".2 


23.9 


< 21.4 


' 24.3 


30.1 ' 


• 29.2 


22.0 


23.0 


21.3 


. 22.3 • 


24.7 


2.8:4 


• 20.5' • 


22.6 


• 22.7 


24.1 


' 26:3. • 


' J.9.9 


10'.8 


' . ,:i4.8 


' 15.8 . 


17.3 ' . 


7.5 


12.0 


4.5 


. 7.9 


9.5 


5.8 . 


5.4 


• 5.4, 

5.;2 


3.0 


7.8 


9.4 


6-2 


' 5:4 


3,3 ^ 


f 

3.9 


4.1 


p.8 


3.5 


3.5 



1, 



Includes familtes for which origin was not reported. ^ ; „ * 

- NOTE.-Detail§ may not add to tt)tals because of rounding.' / ^. ' 

|. SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmeol of Qpmmcrce. Bureau of the 'Census. Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States: March^ 
' Current population Reports, Scries P-20. No; 339, 1979. • ' 



■•I"; 

■\-?:-0:-.- 



CKatt l>0TAUV<Ji?^|e^(ipe of family I 



had laflger ' 
iMte^i than .jioift^ v; ; 



( 



o 

ERIC 



Non. 
Hispanic 



Mexicdh 
American 



Puerto* 
RIcan 



Cuban 



Othier 
Hispanic 



Total 
Hispanic 



^ ■ / p . 


























* 























T- I 

2 3 
Family size 



5;; 



i 



» ■ 

19 



■X 



7 







^ Hispahic 


" White' 


1 • 


..Age ■. 


^ Totat 

population 

(OOds) 
✓ • 


Percent 
. enrolled 


- Total' * 
popMlation ^ 
(pOOs) ' 


Percent n 
enrolledr \ 



total 3-34 yfears . . . . . 

7-13 years . . 

; ;U-17 y^^rs . . 

18-24 years 

. 25 -34 years , . . . . 



■ 7,150 


48.3 


97,078 


* . ^ . 50.3 


9.57 


. .56.7 - 


V 10,111 


. 64.6 it" 


'1,584 


98.7 ~ 


■' 2,0,615 


; ' 99:r '' . 


, 1,002 *■ 


\-^%o ■ . 


1 3,759 


93.4 ; 


" 1.67^ 


•. . 20.1 


t 23,650 




1,934 


6.1 


26,943 ' 


S7.8* ■ 



•■ InchidQs Hispunius who are white. ^ = 

NOm-Dolails may not add to totals becaMsc-of rounding. • - /) ' . 

I .■ SOURCE: y .S. DepWtment of Commerce,: Bureau pf the Census, School Enrollment-Social and Economic Character- ' ' 
. «//Mo/5/urfentt.- Ocro*er/P7«.Curr<}nt Population R^^ ... . ! 



. . /y Table K08.-Schpol enrollment status of Hispariiq and white population age 3-34 years o^^ ^ 
• -'.October 1978 • > ■ . - ■ •■ ^i^^^ - . 
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Chart l.Q8;-nSchool enrollment status 



At Mch age level, a 
smaller percentage of 
{ilspaiiics than vyhites 
attended sonool. 




Percertt 
100 r^' 



80 



60 







■I 








Hispanic 



/White ^ ' 




3-6 . 
years 



7-13 
v yenrs y 



14^17 
year« 



■H ■ 



61 




6f-24 
yeart 



2^-34 
ydars 




ERIC" 



1 
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•Table 1.09.-Percent of Hispanic and non-Hispanic population aged 25 years 
J %or older, who cdmpleted 4 years of high school or more, by 
age category and subgroup: March 1978 ; 



Age category • 


• 

Non- ' 
Hispanic 


Total 
Hispanic ~ 


Hispanic fiubgroup 


Mexican 
American 


' Puerto 
Ricao 


Cuban 


Other 
Higpanic 


Total, 25 years 


• 


• 






* 




* anil over .... 


67.1 . 


'40.8 


34.3 ' 


36,0 


49 j 


58.5 


2$-~29 years 


87.1 


56.6 


. 51.3 


52.1 " 




74.5 


30-34 years ...... 


. 84.4 


50.1 


^44.1 


43.7 




67.8- 


35-44 years . . ... 


76.9 


44.2 


37,2 . 


35.2 


57.8 


62.7 


45-64 years 


..62.7 


30.3 


• 21.4 


26.0 


40.9 


•51.1 ^ 


65 years and over . 


38.6 


.17.3 


7.1 


* " . 


34.9 
1 


• 28.3 : 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Comrpcrce, Bureau of the Censi/s, Persons of Spanish Origin in 
(he United States: March 1978, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 339. 1979. 
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Chart 1.09,-Hjgh school completion rates 



At all age levels, hlgli ^ 
school completion rates » , 
were appreciably lower ^ 
for Hispianics than for 
non^Hispanics. 



Percent who had 
completed high school 

100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20' 



1 



ITT? 



'Ay 



i 



Hi: 



m 



HlsponJc 



* NonHlspanIc 



I 



Total 25-29 
26 years yoars 
and over 



30-34 36-44 
years years 



. Age level 



ii 
■I 



46-60 66 years 
years si^d over 



ERIC 



13 



Table 1.10.--Percent of Hispanic andjion-Hjspanic population aged 25 
years or -eider, .with less than 5 years of school, by age 
category and subgroup: March 1978 , 









r 

Hispanic subgroup | 


Age category 


Non- 
Hispanic 


Total 
Hispanic 


Mexican 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


OtTier 
Hispanic 


Total, 25 years 
and over 


1 3.0 


17.2 


. 23.1 


15.0 


9.3 


5.9 


25-29 years 

30-34 years . . . , . 
35 44 years . . . . ^ 

45-64 years 

65 years ami over . 
^ ...... 


.6 

.•6 

1.1 
2.7 

i 


5.7 

9.6^ 

45.0 ' 

* 


7.6 
12.6 
15.9 
34.3 V 
^5.4- 


, 4.3 

8.2 

12.4 

23.0 
* 


f: 

'2.2 
10.2 
20.5 


1.0 
3.$ 
1.7 
9.3 
19.2 



♦Percent not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 persons. • ^ * 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of^thc Census, Persons of Spanish Origin in 

the United States: Mahh 1978, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 339, 1979. 



Chart l JO>PopulaUon witli less than 5 years of school 



Almost'^one-fourth of 
^ the Mexican Americans 
had leas than 5 years 
0 ofschooling« 
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251— 
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15 ■- 



10 



4% 



> Non- 
Hispanic 



Total .IVIoxican i- Puorto 
Hispanic American , Rtean 



Cuban 



\ 



V 



— > 
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* 
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■ * ■ 


IT 
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lb 
















1 




1 





Other 
Hispanic 



NCESJ 



.ERIC 
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TaWe l.U.<~Unguage characteristics of Hispanics, by subgroup; \976 

(MHhbers in thousands) 



Language chamcteriatlcs 


Total 
Hispanic 


Hispanic subgroup 


Mexican 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Central 
or South 
Aitierican 


Other 
Hispanic 


v; 


11,193 


6,797 


1 ,603 


714 


809 


1,272 


Wito bngllsh^anguage 
















1 AHJ 


960 


94 


♦ 


98 




With Spanish-language 














rvnPK orniniHo ' 


9,425 


5,793 ^ 


1 ,488" 




V 




In English-pnly 
















466 


279 


6* 


♦ 


43 


70 


In Spanish-language 














households 


8,943 


5,505 


1,422 


689 


620 


708 


With English usual 














Individual language . 


3,980 


2,548 . 


629 


236 


212 


356 


With Spanish usual 














individual language . 


3,7ll 


2,107 


^ 617 


408 


315 


265 














M 



♦Number not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 perso^8, 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Place 

of Birth and Language Characteristics p( Persons of Hispanic Origin In the United States,i«|iring 

1976, No. 78-135, (Survey of Income and Education data). 
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Percent of Hispanics with English language background 
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Except for the "Other 
Hlscianic'' subgroup, 
very few Hispanics had 
an/ English language 
bijfckground. 
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ERIC 



Percent 
40-1 



ao - 



20- 



10 *- 



.0 



34.5 



14.3 



.14.1 



12,1 



5.9 



,2.1 




^ If , % 

(3 < 



*Percenf not shown wliere estinfiate is less than 20 ,i 

' . Ik' 

■ * • - « 



20,000 ilwrsons 



^..\ 
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Table 1.12,^Income of Hispanic and non-Hispanic populatio^i aged 14 years and over, bv 
subgroup and sex: 1977 ^ . • 



Sex and ethnicity^ 



Median 
incoine 



Percent with Income 
below $5,000 



Perceot with income 
of $2S,600 or more 



^Both sexes 

Total non-Hispanio. . . 

Total Hispanic 

Mexican Ametic'iin 
Puerto Rican. . . . , 

Cuban . 

Other Hispanic .... 



Male 

Total norf-Hfspanic 

Total Hispanic ^. 

Mexican American 

Puerto Rican 

'Cuban ..... » 

Other Hispanic _ 

Female 

Total non-Hispanic . 

Total Hispanic 

Mexican American .... .-^ 

Puerto Rican 

Cubiiin 

Other Hispanic 



.$ 6,484 
^.564 
5,536 

. '5,445 
5,424 
5,784 



10,261 
. 7,797 
7,708 
8,051 
7,845 
7,875 



* 



;956 
3,669 
3,351- 
4,179 
3,414 
4,158 



' Includes 
SOURCE 



41.7. 

45.7 

46.2 

46.4 

46.5 1 

44.1 

I 
( 

! 

27 0 
31/0 
31.1 
29.4 
3^.9 
31.8 



/58.I 
63.5 

66:0 

62.2 
62.8 
58,6 



1 only ihdse persons who Ind income. 

;: U.S. D^partmenl of (lommerce. Bureau of (he Census. PersLs of Spanish Origin in the United 
March 1978, Current Populalion Reporls, Series P-20, No. 339, 1979 
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8.9 
£.7 
1.9 
2.0 
3.9 
5.2 



0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.7 
03 



States: 



Chart ll2 .rMediqn Income 

- ■ f ■■ ■ 



Non-Hl8panlc8 h»d fi 
'median income in 1977 
about $1000 higher 
than that of Hispanics.^ 



Thousands 
of dollars 

• 7 n 



6" 



5- 



4- 



3- • 



2- 



1- 



Total 
nbn* 
Hispanic 



9 



Total Mexican i ^'i Puert6 j \ Cuban , 

Hispanic AmericanJ ^ican . ^ 



Other 
Hispanic 



NCES-l 



ERJC , 
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Cfiapter 2 , 
ELEMENTARY AND SECpi^ARY 

EDUCATION 



: The elementary and secondary schools in this 
icout]itry are set up to provide students with the basic 
skills necessary to assume the responsibilities of 
adulthood. The importance of learning these basic 
skills is reflected in the . fact *that attendance in 
school is mandatory for all children from ages 5 
through 16. (States vary on the exact ages.) As men- 
tioned in chapter 1, school enrollno^ent data for 
Hi$panics'reveal some ^sturbing trends in terms of 
underenroilmentr enrollment below expected grade' 
level, and school jion-cotnpletioh rates. ; 

♦ ■■ - ' • ' \ 

This chapter presents information concerning the 
participation of Hispanics in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Among the topics included are: 
enrollment data, types of 4)rograms in which 
Hispanic students are enrollsd. and characteristics 
of Nispdoid high school studeitts. Progress in 
school and attrition rates are^also \xamined in rela- 
tion to such V socioeconomic varijihles as place of 
birth, poverty level, language characteristics, and 
place of residence. In addition, such factors as 
family size, education of family 4iead, and family 
structure will be examined. Differences among the 
Hi8|3anic subgrouf^s in these areas are analyzed 
where the data perrAit. I^he chapter concludes with 
a discussion of the employment of Hispanics in 
elementary, and secondary school ;sy$tems, aiid a 
brief examination of educfition in jPuerto RicQ. 

Sjchool Enroilment * 

In 1976, ihere were approximately, 3 million 
HUpanic children enrolled In elementary and sec- 



ondary spools, representing 6 percent of the total 
public schooMenrolIment in the SO St|^te$^ and 
the District of Columbia.^ Ninety percent of 
Hispanic children enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools were located in nine Statfs (entry 
2.01). Thre^ States alone (California, Texas, and 
New York) accounted ,*or 67.5 percent of all 
Hispanic studentsVt this school level. Reflective of 
their proportionfllof the Hispanic population, Mex- 
ican American cmfdren comprised 63 percent of the 
Hispanic enrollment, Puerto Rican phildftn ac- 
counted for 15 percent; Cuban and Central or 
South American children each accounted for 5 per- 
cent, and the remaining 11 percent were ''other 
Hispanic'' (entry 2.02). » 

» 

At most grade levels, onljLa small proportion of 
students^ both Hispanic and white, attended private 
schools (entry 2.03). At the nursery school level, 
however,* 75 percent of the white students were in. 
private schools itl contrast Vith 45 percent of the 
Hispanics. This difference may stetp from the fact 
that' relatively fewer Hispanic families are financial- 
ly able to send their children to a private school. At 
the kindergarten, elementlary, and high school 
levels, the ^rcentage of Hispanic children attend- 
ing private schools Was generally kss than the cor- 
responding percentage of whjte 9hildr<fh. 




'Mosl of (he enrollment data reported Ip l||s section are from 
the 1976 l|lementary and Secondary Schools 'clyiljlights Survey 
whictt did not collect data from Puerto Ricp or other outlying 
terrltbrlies, 
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, ^ * In 1978-79, Hispanics comprised about 8 percent, 
^ of the tottfl enrollment in Catholic elementary and \ 
secondary schools, up from 5 percent 8 ye^rs > 
previously (entry 2.04). ' ' ' 

An Office for Civil Right^pstudy in 1976, <5pver*' 
Ing' about two-thirds of the 3 million Hispanic 
school children In the contiriental United States, 
/evealed that at'dut two-thirds of Hispanic students 
attended schools which were comprised pre- 
dominantly df minority students. Over 30 percent 
attended schools in which minority student} com- 
prised 90-100 percent of the total school enrollment 
(enfry*2.05) and another 30 percent attended 
schools where the percentage of minoFTty students 
was between 50 and 89 percent. Regional com- 
parisons (entry 2.05) showed that segregation of 
Hispanic students w/pis highest in the Northeast but, 
was increasing most rapidly in the Midwest. 

The percentage of preprimary students who at- 
^ tended fu|l-day programs increased gradually from 
1972 thrbus;h 1977, although the percentage of 
Hispanic childiren attending full-day was consistent- 
ly higher than for white children (entry 2.06). In.the 
. two most receht years Tor which data are available 
(l<>76 and 1977), Hispanic girls were mofe likely 
than Hispanic boys to attend full-day"programs. No 
sex diffetences are apparent in the attendance pat- 
terns df white children, • ' 



Types of Programs • 

Several programs have an impaction Hispanics. 
A brief description of these. program follows* 

Head Starts ^ - V 

In 1965, the. Head Start Proj^rahi was initiated-, 
by the Office of Economic ^bppbrtunity, to provide 
' health, educational, sbcial, and nutrlllonal.services. 



to preschool children livjfig in povferty. The-pro- 
§ram is now operated by the Administration of 
Childten, Youth, «nd Families (ACYF), Office of 
Human Development Services, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. By the fall of 1979 
there were approximatf ly 400,000 children taged 3, 

4, and 5.enfl)lled in va'rious,JiwMr^tart Prt^ramsv 
Approximately 20 percent of these were Hispaoic, 
including 14,000 children in Puerto Rico. Because 
of 'the high povefty level in Puerto Rico, almost all 
children there are eligible fqr Head Start programs. 
The largest single program in the Niation operating 
In 1978 was the Puerto Rican Community Action 
Program, which served the entire island except for 

5. an Juan. This program ehrolled over ten thousand 
children. , 

' In 1975, ACYF initiated a new effort within the 
Head Start progi;«m that focused on the needs* of 
Spanish-speaking children. As part of this new ef- 
fort, four bilingual-multicultural models- were 
dfeveloped and tailored specifically to the needs of 
Spanish-speaking children. These models will soon 
\>e put into use in all regions of the country.'^ 

Migrant l^tudent Record Transfer 
System (MSRTS) 

Since the early. 1970's, the United States Office 
of Education has operated the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS) on a contractual 
basis through the Arkansas Departmetit of Educa- 
tion.' This program, designed to help the childrqfi of 
. migrant agricultural and fishing, workers in thereon- ' 
tinental Uriited States and Puerto Rico, provides 
for the proffiijt transfer of accurate educational and 
health records of thi^se children as they move from 
school to school. Migrant children often Uttend as 
many is four different schools in one year, and 
prior to the development of MSRTS the special 
needs of these children often went unmet. Once in- 
formation on a, 'child is entered into the MSRTS 



^In 1979. approximately 18 pcrcenf of the 75/»00 Head Start 
itaff were Hlspanlci. f v 



•'Tills liiformallon concerning thdjftad Start Program was pro- 
vided by the Administration on;i?Krtdrcn. Vouih, and Families, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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system, accurate records of that child's previous. 
^ edupation can be qbtainied by a new school within 
24 hours, thereby facilitating piacen\ent at the ap- 
propriate ^educational level, and minimizing the 
need for duplicative testing and evaluation efforts. 
iFrOm September 1 97^'through* August 1979, ther^ 
were over 700,000 registered enrollments in the 
system (entry 2.07). This number is a count of all 
separate enrollments, that occurred as children 
moved from schopl.to school. An estimated 400,000 
students have participated in the^ program. Since 
student records do not indicate the ethnic 
background of th^hildren, no exact count ts^ipssi- 
ble of the number of Hispanic children in the pro- 
gram. Hbwever, it is estimated that 70 percent of 
the children in the MSRTS system aro Hispanics.|^ 



Bilingual ProgramsT 



As stated in chapter I , approximately four out of 
five Hispanies liVe in Spanish-speaking (households , 
and pne4hird of atf Hispanies usually speak 
Spanish themselves. Bilingual education programs 
were developed to facilitate the progres^ through 
school of children with limited EngQ^h-language 
facility. Title Vll of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 authorize j the expenditure 
of Federal funds to operate bilingual education pro- 
grams. Thirty-four States, and Puerto Rico and the 
^ Virgin Islanch had W^^4^ol districts which 
operated bilingual prjelgramsoNefing Spanish (en- ^ 
try 2.08). In 1977, forty-eight States or terfltories 
had some kind of pr9granri,xeither Bilingual Educa- 
^ tion or English as 4 Secondl^anguage, to meet (he 
needs of Hisj;)fliiic students with limited English 
speaking jibility (entry 2.09). In addition, many 
States Md English as a' Second^Language (ESL) 
' ' projifams. No State, howcv1||^ setved all of the 
Qhfldre" who hail been identified as ri^nited or n6n- 
y^pglish speakers. Even in States V\(ith a large 
/ number of suqb^ children, less than two^hirds Wefe 
/I being served. * - 



Volpational Education Programs 

' - " . .1 ■ ■ 

Several technical problems arise when consider- 
ing Hispanic enrollment in vocational education 
programs. These pr dbjems include variations in the 
definition of vocational education and confusion as 
to the proper categorizatiorr of a student who is tak- 
ing both academic and vocational courses. In addi- 
tion, wheji looking at ethnic differences, one must 
always keep in mind that vocational education pr^' 
^ grams generally involve students in an age group 
where the attrition rate for minority students is 
quite high (entries 2.29 — 2.3^).; Differences be- 
tween white and Hispanic participation rates in • 
vocational education appear negliKible when the 
percentages are based On total enrollment in 
, elementary and secondary schools (entry 2.10). 
However, differences were somewhat greater in a 
survey of the high school class of 1972 (entry 2. 1 1)., 
^ Thirty percent of these Hispapic seniors reported, 
that they were in vocational education programs 
compared with 23 percent of the white seniors. 

Special Education Programs 

Federal legislation mandates thatt schools^rovide 
special educationaLprogrants for children identified 
as: educable mentaHy retarded; trainable mentally > 
retarded; emotionally disturbed; le^sirning disabled; 
speech impaired; orthopedically handicapped; 
visually handicapped; ha)r(i of heficing; or other 
' health ifnr^aired;^ and^ gi/ted and taleni-ed.^ 
Hispanies and whi(!tes*participated in special classes 
for the handicipped at rates consistent with their^ 
percentage representation in the total elemet}U(f7 
and secondary schodl enrollment (entry 2. 12). With 
respect to special clasj^s for the gifted and talented, 
however, Hisipanic clildren appear to, be under- 
reiJfesented in relation 'to their percent of the 
population. This might be partly due to thif f^ct that 
the selection tests (for entrance into tHe elates) are 
usually«in English. 



"^y.s Off 



.S. Office urfE(|ii4tipn. Division of Hduttalion for {\\t Disad- 
Migranr Branch* * < 



^Education of All Handicapped Children Act» P.L.*94-I42. • 
^'Olflcd and Talented Children's Edueallon Y>. 95-561. f 
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Charaoteristjcs of High 
v^cbool Seniors^ 

Jn; 1972, the Nationaf Center for Education ' 
.Statl$tics began its National Longitudinal Study 
(NLS). Base year dgta were collcctec| at.that time 
from a representative sample of high schqol seniors. 
Respondents were classified as whi^, bjack, 'or 
Latin American on the basis of self-identification. 
\ The degree of overlap between the L^i^tin American 
(Hispanic) etljnic category and the racial categories 
was not known. As was true wheni considering 
ethnic difftrences in participation m vocational 
educatibn, i^should bf kept in. mind that Hispanics 
had a much.higher attritioA rate than whites (entries 
1.29-2.35). Therefore, data from NtS reflected in- 
formation bas^ only on that group' of Hispanic 
students that remaincd^ in high school to become 
seniors. Some conclusion^ gathered from the data 
were that: ' ^ ! • 

•Hispanic high schboh^eniors were somewhat 
older than their white classmates. This is reflec- 
, live of the higher fate of delayed education for 
Hispanic students', whi^h will be discussed in a 
later secticjq. Only 20 percent' of the: white 
seniors but<49 percent of the Hispanic seniors in 
spring 1972 wej-e over 18 years old (entry 2.13). 

•Although Hispanic and white seniors reported 
spending almost equal amounts of time on their 
homework (entry 2. 14). Hispanic students tend- , 
ed-<o get tower graces (entry 2. 15).. Only 3,5 per- 
cent of Hispanics reported grades of "i^ostly 
B" or better, compared with ^2 percent of the 
whites. Given the high verbal content of most 
' higti school courses, it is possible that the grade 
differ<!mitai is due to differences in English 
languafcbmpetency. 

^Hispaiijjf sjudehts,' more often than whites, % 
rc^rted being distrafted from their studies by ' 
^pi-ries over money, family obligations, lack of 
a good place to study at home, and the feeling 
that their parents were not interested in their 
' education (entry^2. 16). \ 
. vAlmost equal percentages of white *and 
Hispanic "^sludents made their choice of a high 



' school pfograifli on their own. Amonj those 
students who were in floenced „ by others, 
. Hispanic studentSsWere more likdiy toi seek, ad- 
vice from multiple sources. v^^ 

;*Althpugh many Hispanic sfudegts fell. that their 
parents' lack of interest in their education 
adversely affpctetj their study habits,, almost^ 
twice as many Hispanic as white students 
reported' that they Were influenced .by their 
^ parents in their choice of a high school pro- 
gCgm. Hispanic Students . more than white 
students were also influenced by their friends, 
guidance counselors, teachers, i-principalsf, 
clergy, and other aduhs (bothf elatiyes and non- 
relatives) (entry 2.17). It is of interest to note 
{hat relatively more Hispanics than 'whites 
Reported that they had no choicS of, a high 
school program, ♦ i 

. "When asked how important various' factors 
were in their lives.(entry 2.18), two factbrs were 
judged very important by over 80 peircent of 
both Hispanics afld whites. These were: being 
juccessful in their line of work, and finding the 
r"r.ight person to marry and having a happy fam- 
ily life.- Hispanic students morie often tlian 
* , whites also placed greater importance on: pro* 
vidinathei/ children with better opportunities 
' than tney had, working to correct social' ine- 
• qu^ilities, being a leader in the community, and 
living close Ao th'fcir parents. 'WhitVJ studepts- 
more oCten than Hisj^anicS placed it^ortance 
ori having strong friendships. 

•Generally fewer Hispanic than white seniors 
participated in extracurricular activitiies (entry 

2.19) . , ' 

•When asked if they had eve^'heard of certain 
Federal programs designed to assist the ejjuca- 
tionally disadvantaged, iuch as Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Talent ^Search, and Upward 
Bound, large percerttages of both Hispanics^and 
whites^were unaware of the^Sprograms (ientry 

2.20) . Awareness was slightly higher, however, 
athong^white students. (For information on 
Hispanic participation in some of these pro- 
grams.^e entry 3.42.) 



Progreiss Through School 

♦ *■ ' 

Children's relative progress through school can 
be measured by wficttwr they arcs, pnrolled at or 
^ow the expected grade level for'^tiheir age group. 
Beinienrdlleci' below grade level can result in many ' 
prdblema for both student and teacher. These may 
include: boredom wi|h materials designed for 
yoOnger students, Feeling mt of place, being labeled 
a slow learner, beipg blamed for disruptions, and a 
lack'^f normal iocial life with children 'of similar' 
age.^ Many $tudents who are bnrolledjbelpw^rade ^ 
level no doubt drop out of school as soon as they 
pass the age ot compulsory attendance ( 1 6 years of ' 
age in most States) ^ so that percentages for this 
older group ^e smal|/ SocicTeconomic variables 
such as family income, educational level of the 
parents, and language ability can all affect a child's 
progress through school. These and other variables 
are examined iVi this section. 

At each age level there was a^larger percentage ot 
Hispanic children enrolled below gr^sl^ level than 
White children (entry 2.21). The differences between 
Puerto Rican and Mexicao American students ini^ 
terms of enrollment below grade level were slight 

•(entry 2.21). Amon^ both of these subgroups^Jn . 
1976, about 10 percent of the 8-to-13 year-old& an^ 
gbout 25 percent, of the 14-to-20 year-olds Wre 
enrolled below expected grade level. Unfortunately, 

"^the sample sizes for the other Hispanic subgroups* 
were too small to permit meaningf^il estimates of 

" em^oHment below expected grade level. A larger 
percentage of female students 8^-20 year-oldsV 
both l^ispanic and white, vrereenroued below grade ^ 
level than male students$(entry 2.22).^ ^ 

• > / V 1 " ' ■ ' — 

The likelihood of .being enrolled below grade 
level* was related to iiimily size. For both tlispanic 
ai)d*whiii children, the greater Ihe number of sib- 
lin'pif ^e greater the. likelihboil of being enrolled 
below grade level' (entry 2.23). Because kispanic 
families gij^erally are larger than non-Hispanic 



families (entry 1.07), fhiS ij^^especially irnportant.^ 
Sixteen percent of all Hisj^anic families consisted of 
^ six,or more people, and children*from families (his 
large were more likely to be behind their age mates 
in school. • ' 

Hispanic children, born oujtside of the pontinen- 
tal United 'StateSf were behind ip.schdol more often 
than those born .within the continental United ' 
Sqtes (entry 2^24). Among white nori-Hispanic 

g children, place of birth was far less important. ' 

,' ^ •' . 

As mentioned previously in chapter 1, four tut 
oft five (^ispanics lived in h.duseholds*where Spanish 
was spoken.* either 90mdtimes or usually (entry 
1.1 1). Among Hispanic children S-tq-lJ* :^aV-olds 
who lived in honies where a language other than 
English was^spoket^, one-tenth were enrolled below 
the exj^ected grade level for their age (entry 2,25), 
This disadvantage increaSbd for the 14-to-20 year* 
olds, where one out of fo\ir was behind in school. 
These findings'should not be interpreted to meati 
that the use of a language other than English is the 
* cause of educational disadvantage. It should be 
noted that about 15 percent of f<ispanicy 14-tb-20 
year-olds w^ho lived in home^ where only English 
was spoken were also enrolled below expected grade 
level. * . ^ ' 

Family income was*retated to progress through 
, schooK.The higher the farhily incomV the less l^kely^ 
that thechildren'Wifre behind in school (etitry 2^26)i 
Families below t^he poverty line, which included ap- 
proximately 21 percent of Hispanic families in 
1977,^ were morfe likely to have children enrolled 
.below grade level than were families living above 
tU£ povertyjine. . ' ^ ' * 



Parental educatidn was also "^related to a cHTId^s, 
progreiis through schot)l. Because *the .educational^ 
attainment of Ri^pjanfc adOlts wa^ lower than that 
of the total populatioh,Jt followed that the progress 
of Hispanic children, through school migHf l^e 



^O.S. CommUslon on civil Rlghts/5octo2^/ti//ca/or|o/i?9i/a//r^ ^ 
for Minorities ind Women^ August 1978. 



^U.S. Department of Conimerce'/fiureau of the Census, Persons 
of Spanish Orfgin in the United, States: March /97§.. Current 
Pbpulatlbn Reports, Scrks P-20, No. 339, J979. ^ ^ 



slower. The higher the educlitional Ievel1)f tHe 
parents, the less ^i^l:ely that the child was behind in 
school, Childrerr whose parents were not high 
ichooi graduates were nearly twice as likely to fall 
behind ^n school as children wh6se parents vVete colt 
lege graduates (entry 2,27), As djscussed in chapter 
3, Hisf^atiic pjirticipavioh rates in' postsecond^y ' 
education were appreciably lower than those for 
whites. This situation is likely to continue so long as 
parity is not achieved in the .progress of Hispanics 
and whites througH elemeotary and fbcotjdary 
school, ' ' 

Progress througH school appeared to be associ- 
ed-TVtthn,he strubtufe of a cfiifa's family' (entry 
2.28). -Children from smgle parent families were 
more likely to be below expected grade level com. 
"pared to children from, intact families. 



High School Noncoinpletioii 

Witiidrawing from hig^ school prior to gradua- 
tion call h^ive lifelong effects .on one's social and 
economiq well being, it is an act tUSt can sgriously 
limit on«*s employment opportunities and earning 
potential, Th^ extent to which Hispanics and whites 
tthdraw from-high* school (noncompletion) and 
sociological anci demographic factors associated 
h 5U(?h* withdrawal are discussed in this section. 

Hispanics aged T4 to 19 were twice as likely not 
to haVe4:ompleted high school a$ vyhites in the same 
^e bracket *^ntry7»!29): From 1972 through 1978 
:'the attrition rate for whites remained^ remarkably 
constant 9t about 8 percent while that for Hispanics 
viariedlbctwecn 15mnd 19 percent, (ft is possible that 
"this variatipn is due' to sampling error.) Examina- 
tion of the 1978 data (entry 2.30) shaw ttiat the 
diliparlty lfflt)vee^j^^ites an^, Hispanics in this 
(egard become .more pronounced with iriereasing 
age. Thi- percent of noncompleterS increases stead- 
ily with nge, jumping shar0ly betfweeaages 16 (the 
last year^of compulsory education) and l8 The 
^figures for whites ^tend to level oFf while those for 
Hispanics continue to rise gradually. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of the Hispanic popiili{tiqn between the ages of 



18 and 24 left !|igh school without receiving a 
diploma compared witfi about 14 percegfc^f the 
white popularo.n. Sex differences in noncompletion 
rates are slight <for both jvhites and Hispanics. 

Puerto Ricans and Mexican Ameridtins had non*- 
completion rates that were considerably higher fhan 
those'oHhe other Hispanic subgroups ^entry ?.31). 
When pfaqp of birth was taken into account (entry 
3,32), approximately ha\f of the Puerto Rican "and 
jn /American population aged 14 to 30 who 
lot born on the U.S, mainland did not com- 
^ high fiichool. Of those born On the U.S. 
nriainla nd, less vthan iO i^ercenf did, not co mplete 
_high school. ' * ^.^ 

^ Language background appears to be related to 
one's dropping out of hjgh school (entry 2.33), 
Hispanics age, 14 to 30 with a non-English language 
background dropped oyt of school IVt times more 
IhartAVhitcs with a^ non-English background. On the 
other hand, Hispanics who were broijighl up in 
homes^here only English was spoken had par- 
r * ticipation rates in school similar to whites, witK'a 
mono-English jbackgrpund. Again, this cannot be 
, interpreted to mean thaf^background in a language 
other than ^glish causes high noncompfetion 
l&tes;- rather ^a non-English background may be 
related to de^jree of assimijation, facility in English, 
or to socioejc'onomic^on^ions which may impact 
on the likelihood of completing school. < 

■,■ ^ 
» •' ■ ■ % 

Ther^ is a relationship between the financial 

status of one's family and the likelihood that ^ne 

will complete high school (entry 2.34). As the finan-. 

cial resources of the family increase, the percent of 

people cpmpleting school increases. This was trufc 

for both' white and Hispanic families, although at .. 

all levels, Hispanicsi^were two to three times bore 

.. .likely than whites not to have graduated frditt 

school. ' . . V 

Place of residence appears to haye a slight in- 
fluence an high scllool completion rates,. People in 
the non-central city area of a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (8MSA) were more 
likely to have graduated than those residing withj|^ 



\ 



■ the central city, and people in both sections of the 
SMSA wj?re more likely to have compieted school 
than those living in non-metropojitan areas, Tnis 
was true for both Hispanics and whites (entry 2,35)» 

Individuals who have not completed high school 
sometimes obt£(in 9 high school equivalency cer- 
tificate by passing the General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) Test. Information was not available 
conccfjiing the extertt to which Hispanics followed 
this rOiute. It was ascertained that in 1977 a total of 
25,000 individuals completed the Spanish version of 
the GED test. ^ One c9n assume that virtually all of 
those talcing the Spanish version were Hispanics.\^ 
— HowevcTTti is noi known how many Hispanics took 
the English version nor is it known ho\v many ^ 
Hispanics completed the test successfu^ljly. 

£m|iloyees in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 



sine 



The extent of Hispanic representation s^ong 
employees iit elementary and secondary^educatiot\ i^ 
the subject t)f this short section. >Vhlle*there is no' 
evidence to indicate that majority teachers dre 
unable to teach minority children, it has been found 
that majoritK teachers sometimes hold negative at- 
titudes towefrd minority children and that teachers* 
expectations can affect student achievement. in 
t addition, teachers and other staff members within a 
schooJi may provide rple models for their students. 
The kinds of positions held bV Hispanfcs, whether 
teacher, administratqr, ior service worker, might 
well influence the Hispanic students* educational 
and occupational aspirations. 

Data from the 1 976' Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commi8|^n Survey (entry 2.36) revealed 



(Icncral i:UucationuI Development Testing Service of the 
American Council on B(lucation» The OED Staflstical RtporU 
1977. • ' 

^^U.S, Department of Hcallh. Education, and Welfare, Na- 
tional Ihsiitule for Education. Minority Studeht^: A Research , 
Ap/mksal, March !971_ . 



that Hispanics comprised only 3 percent of the total 
number of employees in public elementary and 
secondary schools. The percentage breakdown by 
employttierlt categories (entry 2.37) waj: 34.6 per- 
cent teachers, 19.4 percent teacher aidei, and 30,6 
percent service workers. Only ik7 percent Were::^h' 
administrative positions and only 4.7 percerit were, 
non-teaching professionals, sueh as guidaiio^ 
counselors, psychologists, etc^ ' 

^ The perce^t of Hispanic employees in California 
and Texas, the two States with the largest Hispanic 
'enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, 
although higher than the; National average was still 
not reflective of the proportion of Hispanic 
students in the schools (entry 2.37). New Mexico 
had the highest percent^of Hispanic employees (34,8 
percent), ^ 

Elementary and Sec9ndary ' 
Etfiication in Puerto Rico 

Substantial numbers of schooUage children in 
Puerto Rico were not enrolled in school In 1978, 
During the. 1977-78 academic year, there were 
800,000 children enrolled in elementary and sec> 
ondary schools in Puerto Rico, Included in this 
total are 74 percent of the population aged 6 to 12, 
78 petcent of the population aged 13 to 15, but only 
58 percent of the population aged 16 to 18, Of the 
800,000 students, 10 percent were enrolled in 
private schools, 

1; ' ' 

The school system on the island is divided into 
six regions, with 100 school districts, and approx*' 
im'ately 1,800 schools. More than 37 percent of the 
elementary school teachejs did not hold bachelor's 
degrees, and mo^ th^n 9 percent of the high school 
teachers had. not completed college. In recent years, 
the Puerto llican Department of Education estab- 
lished the Institute of Educational Scienues^o train 
teachers and other school personnel. So far, over 
13,000 people have been trained at t^e Institute^ As 
the quality of the teclching in the schools improves, 
there is hope for Improvement in the achievement 
of children in the schools. 
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Many of the school buildings on the isjflnd arie in 
very popr condition. As of 1979, it was estimated 
that over perc^t were in need of permanent im- 
Pl*^«ments, and|,/there was also a critical shortage 
of clasajroom space." Obviously, dhis provides a 
poor atmosphere for learning. A comparison of the 
p*r pupil expenditures for Puerto Rico and the' 50 ' 
States and the District of Columbia (entry 2.38) 
shows that Puerto Riqo only spends 3.1 percent on 
. plant operation and maintenance services conipared 



to the national average of 1 f.6 percent. It should be 
noted, however, that the percentage of-total educa- 
tional expenditi^es spent for instruction vyas much' 
higher for Puerto Rico than the national averf^ge 
(82.2 percent versus 66.5 percent). 



"AII of the above informalion is from Common\»ealih of Puer- 
to Rico, Department of Education, Statistical Information of 
Puerto Rico, \919, 



• ' T«ble 2.01 ."Wspank and white enrolij^^nt in public elementary and secondary sojiools, by . V 
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Oklahoinii 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rliode Island . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee , . . . s 

T«xas , . . 

Utah . . .i;. . 
Vermont . ^ 
Virginia 

WiiliingKni ... 
WeitVlrjtila . . 
Wisconsin ..... 
Wyoming .... 



- k 

^ i 

.V- 





* 33.220 


2.807 


.\ 6 


m 


499 


* 


** 


89 


66 ' 


1 


1 


402 


3.17 


102 


21 




350 


1 


** 


4,314 


2,806 


852 


20 


*562 


448 


HI 


14 




519 


29 


5 


I22'**' 


92 


2 


r. 


12$ 


4 


1 


1 


1.537 


1.077 


99 


6 




692 


2 




174 


36 


II 


6 


198 


186 


6 


3 




1«64H 


105 c 


5 


IJSO 


1«0I9 


15 


1 


. 599 


580 


. 4 


I 


454 


406 


II 


2 


690 


A 620 


3 




834 


'.• 484 


6 


1 


2.18 


' 236 


• 


* 


862 


• 602 


6 ' 


1 


1.062 


980 


22 


2 


2,011 - 


1,643 


31 


2 


858 


; 823 


5 


1 


498 


254 


• 


** 


905 


788 


3 




178 


J 62 


2 


1 


308 


285"- 


6 


2 


141 . 


117 


6 


4 


172 


170 


• 


*• 


1 .402 


^ L058 


91 


6 


278 


130 


IJ8 


42 


3.270 


\ 2,299 


3f2 


II 


1. 175 


^ 806 


1 ^ 




127 


119 


^1 


1 


2 J 89 


. 1,883 


24 . 


I , 


590 


,461 


8 


1 


471 


440 


9 


2 


2.152 


• 1.842 


26 


1 . 


168 


157 


2 


1 


640 


373 


1 




146 


134 


1 


1 


874 


682 


1. 




.2»827 


1.674 


706 


■'25 


312 


.291 


12 ' 


4 


103 


102 






1.097 


814 


5 




777 . 


698 


20 


3 


406 


' 38fl 


,'♦ 




940 


865 


II 


1 


9.0 


* 81 


V 


5 



100 



30 
3 
I 



V 



I 
I 



3 
1.1 




^Indlcutos less tliati 500 person^. 
^*Indlcuto»loM tliiiti'.5 perc6nt. 

NOtF..--[)olall« may not. add tt) totah becausq of rounding, 

SOURCE: U,S. DepNrtm«dt of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for CIvJI Rights. State and National Summaries of 
Data Ciditcltd by Ih9 1976 Ekmmary and Secondary Schools Cm ^ 1978. • 
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Chalt 2tOU-<ieographical distribution of Hispanic elementary and secondary students 



Nlnwy percent of HIs- 
parab public elemon- 
tarjf ^nd secondary 
stu(|i<|nts were located 
In Hif\e states. 



ERIC 



'SI 



Percent 




\ 



I t 

5^ 



NCES*' 
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Table ?.02»~percentage distribution of all Hispaiii^ 

elementary and secondary students, by 
X subgroup: Spring 1976 





Number of 




Hispanic subgroup 


student.^ 


Percentage 


» — ' 


(000s) 



Total Hispanicf^. 



Mexican w\(nerican 

Puerto Rloan 

Cuban . 

Centrarand South American 
^Other Hispanic ......... 



3,025 

1,901 

IM 
166 
J47 



lOD 

63 
15 
5 
^ 5 
11 



NOTF.-Dciuils muy not add to totals because of rounding. ' 
SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartpicnt of Health, Education, and Welfare, . 

IMhional Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Income 
- and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations. 




^hort 2.02.-^Distribut^^ elementary and secwmd&ry students^ by subgroups 



Mexican-Americans 
comprls<Hr two-thirds 
of the^ Hispanic stu- 
dents in elementary 
and secondary schools. 



ERIC 



/ 

i 

\ '- 




NCES 
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TaWe 2.03 .-Percent of Hispani(i£nd white elementary 
and ^^condary students enrolled iti private 
schools, by level: 1972-1978 / C 



r ^ 








/ 








l^evel and year 


Number 


Percent 


iwnnber 






(000s) 


(OOOs) ' 


Percent 


* Nursery school 






♦ 


> 


1972 K.. 


61 


30 


1,079 


? 74 . 


1974........ 


' 85 


56 


1 ,340 


. 7.8 


• - 1976 .. 


' £8 


44 


1,246 


■ 75 • . 


* 1978 . 


87 


45 . 


l'',456 


76 


Kindergarten ^ 










• / 1972 


241 ■ 


6 


2,633. 


17 . 


1974 .-^ 


225 


H 




1 1 


%. . 1976........ 


' . 262 / 


8 


2,881,, 




•v " 1978...; 


231 


' 14 


2,452 

• 


18 , 


Elementary * 




t 


> 




1972 . .' . 


1.879 


9 


27,185 


12 • 


1974 /: . 


2,040 


13 


• 26,05! 


11 


1976.',....*^.. 


1,934 


9' 


24,776 


11 


' 1978..;',./.. 


1,893 

i 


10 

1 


23,524 

<> 


13 



High sdiuol 
1972 . 

^ 1974 . . . 

' {976 . . . 
i978 . . . 



,8'34 
916 
■ 932 
«68 



6 
6 
7 

-5 



12,9^59 
13,073 - 
13,214, 
12,897 



8 
8^ 
8, 
9 



SOURCE: l/.S. Dcpa'rtmeni ofTommercc, Bureau of^ihc Census, School 
Y"i'ollmeni~Soclal and Economic ChdracterisUcs of Students: 
pctolur 1978. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
;N'o. 3M6, 1379. 
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Chart 103,***EiirpUment in private schools 



~r 

At thq nufscry jchool 
leveii a much larger — 
percentage of white ^ 
than Hispanic students 
attended (private 
schools. 



ERIC 



Percent 
80-1 



70- 



# 



60— 



50- 



40— 



30- 



20- 



10*- 



yy/////, 



\/'y/Ay 



mi 

yyy//A 






Hispanic 
White 




V 




Nursery 



Kindergarten 
L0VI 



/ 



Elomental-y 



High 
School 



^ 



So 



NCES<<< 
49 



table 2ip4,-.Percent of; Hispanic and white, non-Hispaiiic 0dms enrolled in Cathdiic 

elementary and sec(yidary schools, by level: 1970 anil 1978 * 





1970 . 


, - ■' 


1978 




Level 


Total 


Percenli 


.Tjotal 


. . Percent 


.enrollment 
' (000s) 


Hispanic 


\ White, 
non-Hispanic 


* enrollment 
(POOs) ' 


Hispanic 


White, V 
non-Hispanic 

1 ^ ^ ^ 



< All elementary' 



3,218 7.6 82.9 

2,365 • .. 8.1 .. 81.6 • 

853 6.2 ' 86.4 

-•— • ^ ■, ' 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ' ' 

SOURCE: National Catholic Educational Association. Catholic Schools In Americp^ . (1979 edition). 



and secondary . . 4,364 5.0 89.2 



filpnentary. . 3.355 ' 5.3 88.6 

Secondary. . . . . . . 1,008, " 3.8 91.8 



'Chart )i.04,f Enrollment 



In^ Catholic schools 



While the overall en- 
roUfiit^nt in Cfttholic 
ektn^ntary and second* 
ary schools decllneiJ 
about 25 percent since 
1970, Hispanic en- 
rollment increased 
from 5 to almost 8 
percent of the total 
enrollment. ^ • 



Millions 
6H t 



Total enrollmant 



1970 



197a 



Percent of 
total enrollment 

8^ 

7- 
6 

5 - 
4 - 
3 

2- 
1 - 
0 



Hispanic t nrollnrt^nt 



^0 





1978 



. if- 
1 - 




JaWe 2.'05.j^Number and percent Hispanic studenls attending public schools in selected 
• school districts,' b|uninority^ composiion of school: 1070^1976 



4- 

Gedgiiiphic area 


Number of 
Hispanic 
stulents - 
(000s) 


. Pfrcent of ^Hispanic students attending; 


Scliools witli 0-49% 
minority students 


Schools with 50-^89% 
minority students 


Scliools with 90-100% 
minority students 
^ ^ — 



United States: 
' 1970 . .V. 

1972/ . . : 

1974 ... . - 
1,976 .... 



^ Northeast: 
1970.. 

rmrr: 

197* . . 
1976 



Border States and D.C. 
• 1970 . ..*........ 

1972............ 

1974 ... . ./. . . .. . 

1976 /. . . . . 

South; 

1970 

1.972 . . ^ . . 

r974 

1976 t . . 

Midwest: ^ 
1970 ... . . . 

1972 . . . \ . . . 

1974. 

1976 



West: 

. 19,72 .. . 

19^4 .... :. . . . . 

•1976 . a: .... . :\. 



^r^71,0fl 

1,747,658 
1,903,811 



376,287 
"400:681 
33P,957 
440,941 

> 

9^72 
■ 11,029 
13,693 
•.15,326 



469,326 
514,144 
560,209 
.5.58,38.2 

103,901 
114,166 
1 22;808 
129,000 



605, 06 J 
630.991 
666,991 
720,162 



34.6 

34. r 

32.2 

28.7'^' 



15.2 
16.4 
15.3 
14.4, 



89.S 
85.7- 
78.1 . 
75.8 



7.7 



28.5 
26.5 



48.1 
47.6 
44.3 
39.6 



48.9 

46:6 
42.0 
36.4 



35.2 
35.7 
36.6 
38.^ 



34.0 



32.3 
29.8 
31.7 



7,6 
10.8 
J16:8 
18.4 



35.5 
,35.6 
37.1. 
38.0 



40.8 
37.8 

35.2 
36.7 



35.1 
37.9 
40.8 
44.2 



30.2 
30.3 
31.1 
> 32.6 



50 



51 

54.9 
53.9 



3.2' 
3.5 
5.1 
5.9 



36.7 
36.0 
34.4 
35.5 



11.2 
14.6 
20.5 
23.7 



16.0 
^5,5 
17.2 
19.4 



I 



^J-or purposes of coi||tt|^ison. nAulysis Was reslricied to the 1,910 «:ho,ofdlsiricl8 which \i?^re Ihcluded in all four surveys 
The selected districts Include approximately 67 percent of all Hispanic students enrolled in pdblic. schools in the United 
^Statcsih 1976. wuvu 

^ Minority studtnts Indudc^ll students other than white, non-Hispanic. ' 
NOTC-Dotnils may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Sp^JHCB: U.S. Ippartment 9f Health, Bdilcition, and Welfare, Orficc for Civil Rights, Distribution of Students by Racial/ 
Efhnit Composition qf Schools 1970-1976, A\iiutt\m. 
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,Chart 2.0S."-llispanic enroUiment at schools With 90-lOp percent minority students 



Segregatloli of His- 
panic students was 
hlgliest! |n th$ North- , 
east, but was increasing 
faster in the lowest. 



4 



ERIC 



Percent 
60-1 



50- 



40- 



3d" 



20- 



10- 



. 0. 



-V 



\ 




1970 



197^ 



1974 



Northeast 




South 
United States 

Midwest 
West 



Border States - 
and District 
. of Cplumbia 



1976 



7 ^ 



NOES'' 
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T«Wp 2*06»**Number of Hispanic and white children 
\ aged 3-6 enrolled in preprimary 

programs and percent amending full ' ♦ 
day, by sex: 1972^1977 * r 





Hilt»anic 


White*^ ^ 


Sex . 


Numbe|r 
(OOOsr 


Percent 


Number 

'iCOOOs) 


Percent 

V * 



Both sexes 
1972 

.*i975 ,; 

' ,.1976 

Male ' 

1972 
•'1973 
1974 
#975. 
' 1976, 
1977 



^ 302, 
239 
310 
. 320 
■ '331 
295 



1S6 
131 
154 
163 
.186 
154 



28.3 

31.0 , 

35.7. 

41.1 . 
36.3 



29.9 
36.7 
45.0 
41.2 
38.7 
32.5 



3,712 
3,671 
s»,086 
4,277 
4,*127 
3,925 



16.9 
• 18.1 
.19.5 

21.7 
. 20.0 
"54.0 



Y,m ' . 16.0 

4,919 18.9 

2,085 '20.1 

2.201 22.0 

2,139 ,M9.8 

2,026 24.0 



Female 
1972 

• 1973 
1974 
■ 1975 
1976 
1977 



146 
109 
156 
157 
145 
141 



26.5 

24.2 

32.9 ' 

30.0 

44.3 

40.5 



1,8k 
"1,752 
2,00 1, 
2,077 
1,988 
l,8t>9^ 



17.7 . 
17.3- ■ 
18.8 

213;.;;:.. 

20.3 
24.6 ' ' 



\jfilludo9 Hlspanicj^who aire white. . »^ ■ ► 

SOURCE:. ytS. Department of Commerce, BuwauW the Census,' 
, School Enrollttteni~-Soclal and E^bnamk Chamclerlstids ' 
0/ Sludenls. October 1972— October J977^ CwnM 
Population Reporu, Series-P-20. " ' 
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Chart 2.0(i.~FaU flay attendance in preprimary prpgrams 



•■■if 



f 



♦ 4vcro moi*^ likely. Ihan- > 
' ' whites to be attending 
\ ■ ' ■ riilhday, : 



. t-. -a" . 



Percent 

5dn ^ 



40- 



20- 



10- 




■ V 


a 

d* * ; 




. .' ■ 
















t, ■ ■• 
• t. 








f ». .. •. A 



1072 



1973 . 



T0Z6 



.18^/* 



1977 



MfaM>iMMfcia^Baa«a*rf*,ari.^»..a.«B^^ j>.»-i./.—-c..^>..ji.^/..> . x .... ._. '.j v..,r<..L ..v. _ ; _ :_i h ' ! • ..^^1^..;^ ..'.t-.i:./ 1_ ^ > - 



Tabte 2.07.-'EnroUinent In the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
* 0 (MSRTS) (Preschool through high school, by State or other 
area: School yeay 1978-1979 



Sate or . CumuUlive Slate or Cumulative 

other area enrollment' other area enrollment' 



. United States ; .... 685,620 • Nebraska . ..... 1,315 

. Nevada . 667 

/ Alabama . <, 2,401 New Hampske . . . . 0 

Alaska . . . . ; 29 ■ New Jersey . '. . . . . . ;13,3f27 

Arizona . 14,425 New Mexipo-. ; . . .6,660. 

Arkarftas ........... ° 19,466 New York ... . .^ . . ■ , 13,629 • 

California . 1 15,192 ^ -North Carolina :-:.iy'T^'i6j024 

Colorado.^ 9,898 North Dakota.., . ill,. .. . .2,336 

Connecticut 4,346 Ohio . . v/.*! .... ' "11,265 

Delaware ! 2.296 ^ Oklahoma -is •>' 4,475 



District of Columbia .. . , 0 " Oregon......',;..;. 12,525 

Pennsylvania . . , . . . ,;. :7,315 

Rljode Island . .. ! .... 0 

South Caroling . v.. . . . : ; 1 ,969 

South Dakota . ' . . . . . , ' 129 

Tennessee ...... A ; . . . .. 722 

Texas . . . . ; . . . 222,645., 

Otah .... .... ...... 1,142' 

Vtrmont 890 

Virgit»i|>: 1,499 

Washington ......... 20,892 

West Virginia . 354 

Wisconsin .......... 3,629 

Wyoming > .... . , . . 871 



Outlying .area 

"•issouri 4,397 Puerto Rico 19.298 

[Mon^iiiii^ ^ 1.421^ ^ ^ 



Many.onrollmenU are duplicatod a^t children inoVo frdm School to schoOlMhoroforo this is a count 
* or onrq^tnents, not students In tho system. , 

SOURdfi: U.S. Department or Health. Kducation. and Weiraro, Orflc;*^ or Education. Division of 
. Kducation ror th^ Disadvantaged, unpiiblishcd tabula^ionsi 1979. 



F/orida 


. . 52,599 




6,151 




• ' 0 


Idaho 




Illinois . . . . . 


.. 3,495 


|ndiat)a ..... 


. .... > 6,398 


Iowa V . 


....... 534 




2,331 


Kentucky 


. 10,038 


Louisiana 


* 12,562 




9,900 




1,782 


Massachusetts . 


.. , 16,678 


Micihigan . . . . 


....... 22,780 


Minnesota . 


........ '5.229 


Mississippi . , , 


: " 8,309 



V 



Table 2.08.~Particip8tion in bilingual <||u(|ati(fn 

prograhift funded by Title^I. ESEA, 
' in school districts which offer only 

the Spanish language, by State: 1978 

— ."11 ■ # ' ' — 

State or other W i .^P" , , FuiKHnf v 

partkiiMtlon^ (In thouMndi) 

United $tat«s 187 ,7n ' $56,^0 

Arizona ,. 9,320 2,100 

California... .......... 45,758 - 17,000 

, CoJoradat , 6,41 1 1 ,763 

Connecticut 2,157 982 *, 

Delaware 397 200 

• Plofltta • 2,874 1,002 

Georgia HO 95 

,W«ho'. ...v.... 2,000 343 

1 Illlnoij 748 421 

< Indiana. 350 230 

Kansas..,.,.... 223 UO 

Louisiana 1,724 636 

Massachusetts 660 * " 438 

Michigan ....-rrrr..,.. 4,976 ^1,371 * 

Minnesota ^gi 1 210 

Missouri.............. 305 130 

New Jersey .....^ 7,246 2,684 

I New Mexico 4,136 1,643 

\ New York 22,084 8,467 

Ohio 1,944 530 

Oklahoma 34O ^85 

Oregon y...... 579. 365 

Pennsylvania,./....... 1,501 372 

Rhode Island .200 83 

' , South Dakota 25 54 ' 

Texas ' .65,302 12,097 

Utah ; 1,2^7 . 377 

Washington 2,Q^5 796 

•Wisconsin...,. 1,927 389 

Wyoming ... ./ 276 169 



ling ... ./ 

tlying areas . . ^. 



Outlying areas . . ^. . . 2,639 779 

iPuertoRlco . 1,162 539 

Virgin Islands 1,477 240 

'The foUo^ng States had school diitriots with ohe or morO "mlxed^* 
progranu/ierving Spanlsh-speiking students at well as other language 
groups; Alaska, Arizona. Calirornla, Colprad^, District of Columbia, 
Rorkla, IlllnoJi,- Maryland, Massachuswtts, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
'New York, North CaroUna, Oregon, Btjinnsylvania, Rhode Island, 
■^jTenjfosieot Virginia, Washington. 

Vncludes pupils with non^Cngllsh language btiokgrounds and mono- 
cngilsh backgrounds. 

SQURCf.i U S: Department of (fealth, Education, and Welftire, 

Offlci of Education, omce of Bilingual Education, Guide 
to Title Vll, BSOA Bilingual Bicullural Programs, 1978. 



Highlight of Table 2.08 



# 



•Thifty-four States, and Puerto Rico and the Virgin. Islands had local school districts which operated 
bilingual pfograms offering Spanish. « 
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Table 2,09,r-Percentages of Hispanic elementary and secondary students wifh limited English- 
speaking skills who were enrolled in €;igMsh as a second language or bilingual 
cducationiTrograjDS, by State: 1976 , 



State 



Hispsnk; 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ........ 

Colorado' 

Connecticut ... .7^. 

Delaware 

District or Columbia 
Florida ; . .. . ; . . . . 



. Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . . . . . 
Maryland^ . . . 
Massachusetts 
Michig^m . . . 
Minnesota . . 
Mississippi , . 




Number 
identifled 
88 LES/NES^ 


Percfitlt 
served 


765,747 




^0 


/ 

P 


80 


60 


2Q,172 


40 


Sf5 


6 


l!6l,676 


62. 


4,580 


46 


9,800 


63 


632 


41 


673 ^ 


66 


24,926 


63 


530 


25 


0 


0 . 


1,785 


22 


8,609 


58 


3,362 


25 


.447 


36 


1,144 


33 


67 . 


34 


2,540 


•32 


35 


3 


: 905 


,86 ' 


11,769 


53 


6,222 


36 


490" 


23 


. 41 


24 



T 



State 



Hispanic 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , . 

Nevada. . ^ . , . 

New Hampshire . . . . 

New Jersey . . / 

New Mexico . . . . . 

New York 

North Carolina - 

North Dakota ....... 

Ohio . .... ........ 

Oklahorpa 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode Island i 

South Carolina ...... 

South Pakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont .......... 

Virginia . . 

Washington ^ 

West Virginia 

Wisaonsin . .\ 

Wyoming . . . 



Number 
identified 
as LES/NES' 


rerceni 
serv^ 


282 


2 


50 . 


4 


863 


10 


^ 648. 


53 


90 


30 


42,669 


47 


24,827 


39 


136,252 


53 


' 189 


4 


78 


17 


2,726 


33 


1,617 


30 


2,186 


28 , 


6,256 


.41 


1,120 


68 


118 


14 


126 


4 


108 


20 


273,880 


40 ' 


1,098 


14 


3 


'0 


• 2,291. 


32 


4,51! 


3,6 


24 


13 


3,568 


28. 


. 488 


2Q . 



Sludenu ldentined by teachers a» being limited Kngllsh speaking or non-English s^^^^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, . Edu.i«tlon, and OfHcc for Civil Rights, State and National Summaries of 
Data CollectM by fhe 1976 Eleme)itaty and Secondary Schools Civil Rights Survey, 1978 
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Chart 2.09,-Meeting thjp needs of Hlspffnic children with limited Ejpglish spealcing s^lls 



In those states where 
the need was greatest, 
only one<third to two-* 
thirds of the Hispanic 
children were being 
served. 



States with ot loast 
5000 Hispanic 
students with 
limited English 
spooking skills , 



Arizona 



ColjlorniQ 



Connecticut 



^ ■ 



Florida 
Illinois 

MossachusQtts 
Mich loan 
New Jersey 



N/o'wJtlexico 
Now York 



Punnsyivonia 



. Tonas 



Percent enrolled in Engllth as a 
second* languene or bilingual ^ 
education programs 



20 



t 40 



I 



60 



80 Fercont 



Table 2.li.~Percent of Hispanic and white pubVc elementary and 
secondary students enrolled in vocational education 
progrt^, by State: 1976 





1 ^ 

Hbpanic ^ ^ 


White ^ 


State 


Enrollment 
L — ^ ^ 


Percent in 
vocational education 


Percent in 
vocational education 



^ United Stales . . . . '2»807;452 

t Alttbamu ... 416 

Alaska . . . . ^ . .* 8^1^ 

^Arizona ... ,. 101.883 

Arkansas . 783 

California 851,884 

Colorado 81,308 

ConnecUcul .... .... . 29fll4 

Dciawaro r»576 

Dlslrid orCokjnibla ... 962 

. Florida. 99,163 

Cicorgia . 2,013 

Hawaii . . ' I0»929 

Idaho . . . 6»484 

Illinois 105,183 

Indiana . . .'. .... 15,093 

Iowa . , 3»639 

Kansas 10.630 

Kentucky 3,079 

Loulsiami 6,45! 

Maine . . ! ^^^^ 

Maryland . '^»0I8 

Massachusetts ........ 22,289 

Michigan , 30»688 

Minncsot* 4,820 

Mississippi 479 

Missouri . 2»986 

Montana 1 ,660 

Nebraska , , . . 5,559 

Nevada 5»840\ 

New Hampshire . 410 

New Jersey "90,743 

New Mexico ^118,135 

New York '352,421 

North Carolina 1,439 

North Dakota 635 

Ohio ... 23,531 

Okiahoiua' 8,433 

Oregon 8,58! 

Pennsylvania 26,355 

Rljode IsJahd ''2»072 

South Carolina 590 

South tfcKi^t'a . 1,386 

Tennysee 833 

^ Texaf : . . ; . ; 7. . . . . 706,181 

, ; . . ^1 2,03 1 

Vermont 91 

Virginia 4,904 

Washington ....... 19,969 

West Virginia '410 

Wisconsin 11,454 

Wyoming / 4,897 



10.4 



10.8 

13.1 
21.8 

9.0 
14.3 
14.7 
10,6 
12.3 
35.4 

0.3 
25.1 
12.8 
12.2 

r4.i 

19.8 
* 7.0 
8.0 
7.1 
10.1 
17.0 
^ 3.9 
8.2 
3.6 

10.0 
10.3 
8.3 
13.2 
I 12.5 
f 13.3 
. 7.2 
4J 
12.6 
4.3 
16.9 
^ 16.0 
7.3f 
8.3 
8.7 
7.1 ' 
7.2 
f 12.5 
9.3 
Jl6 
/ 11.6 
11.5 
6.7 
15. t 
13.7 
10.6 
9.3 
18.0 



SpURCBi U.S. Qeparimtnt of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, State and 
N9tiom1 Summaries mf Partktpatlon In Vocational Bducatlon by Ract/Ethnlclty, 1976, . 
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/ Highlight Of Table ilO 

•In 38 State? a higher percentage of wWte than of Hispanic students were Enrolled in vocational edu 
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Table 2. 1 1 .-Percent of Hispanic and whlte^high school 
setij6r^, by progran^: 1972 ' 



High school prograiA 




White, 
non-Hispanic 



Total,! all programs . , lOO.O 



General , V, ^ 

Academic or college preparatory . r 
Vocational or technical . , , . . 



, 4(f.6 
. 29.3 
30.1 



100;0 

32.1 
45.4 
'22.5 



SOURCE: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 

Center for Education Statistics, National Longitodinal 
Sjudy of the High School aa» of 1972, Student 
QMejtionnair? and test Results by Sex, High School 
Program, Ethnic Category and Father's Education, 1»75, 



\ 
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Hispanic high schodl 
seniors were less likelj^ 
to be enrolled In col- 
lege preparatory pro- 
grams than white high 
school Heniors* 



it 



/ 



^ Hispanic 




White, non*Hispanlc 




Table 2.12.~Percent of nLpaiiic and wWte publlcWlementary and jecondai^ students in 
special education programs, By type of program and by St^te: 1976 



State 



Total 

fnrolliiMni 


Totil* 
handicapped 


'Educable« 
menially 
retarded - 


Trainable 
mentally 
retardtd 


Learning 
dlMble^ 


Gifted . 
and ' i 
talented 


His* 
ptnk 
• 


While 


Hit- 
pank 


While 


HU- 
p4^ic 


Wl|iie 


Hlt- 
pank 


White 


panic 


While 


Hti. 
panic 


W^le 



Unltnl Sitttos . . . .f . 6 

Alubamu. 0 

Alaskn \ . 

Arizona . . . 2\ 

Arkansiu , (I 

CftUlorrtli : . . 20 

Colorado 14 

5 
I 
{ 

6 



Conned iuit . . ... . ; 

Delaware ,....!.• 

OlMrici pf Culuinblu 

Florida . A 

Ciooriiia ......... 

Ilttwati 

Idaho . . . . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa* ■ . . r . . 

Kanaas 



3 

.5 

I 

. : . I 

Kentucky . 0 

louisiniia | 

Maine 0 

Maryland \ 

Massachusciu 2 

Michigan 2 

Minncjoia i 

Mt9StS$j|Vpi . . . 0 

Missmui 0 

Moniana. ....... V- I 

Nebraska ....... . . 2 

Nevada -4^ 

New Hampshire t) 

Now Jerley . . «ei 



New MeiQa) 
New York . . 
North Carolina 
Nodh Dakota . 

Ohit. 

Oklahoma. . . . 
Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania . . 
Rliode Island . ' 
Souih ( aroltna 
South Dakota . 
Tinitessee .... 

TeuM 

Utah , . . . . . . 

Vejiiumi . ^ 
Virginia . . ' 
Wisl)ing(u(^. . . , 
West Virginia . 
Wiic(U)iin . . 
Wyoming , . , . 



42 

IK 
0 
I 
I 

. 1 
2 
I 

i 

0 

I 

0 
25 
4 
0 
0 

. y 

0 

I 

. 5 



76 

66 
74 
6*) 
77 
6.S 
HO 
■'85 
76 
4 
70 
65 
'20 
94 
75 
89 
97 
89 
9Q 
58 
99 
70 

82 

96 
'51 

87 . 
• 91 

92 

8J 

99 

75 

47 

70 

69 

.94^ 

86 

78' 

94 

86 

94 

58 

^2 

78 

59 

9J 

99 

74 



20 
0 
17 
18 
6 
I. 
1 
5 
0 
8 
4 
5 
2 
I 

J 
0 
I 

01 

0 

. I 
I 

■ I 

0 
0 

2- 

5 

0 

8 . 
44 
12 

0 

I 

I 

I 

2 
I 
\ 

0 
0 
0 
25 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
I 

8 



71 ' 5 . 

49. 0 

59 I 

63 ' :?8 

62 0 

69 20* 

74 •^.J 

78 13 



56 - 7 



38 
42 
.48 
44 



0 
0 
25 
0 



69 
3 
57 
' 54 
37 
93 
73 
81 
96 
87 
.83 
48 
99 
57 
1^6 
86 
94 
36 
80 
^2 
90 
74 
99 
68 
43 
60 
52 
t^5 
82 
75 
92 
82 
91 
42 
89 
74 
^55 
'90 
99 
66 
86 
95 
89 
87 



22 , 

0 
3 
0 

9 * 
4 . 
5 
1 

I .. 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

2 

I 

0| 
0 

2 
3 
5 
0 
12 

59 , 
12 

0 

I 

I 

1 

2 
2 
I 

0 

I • 

29 
9 
0 
0 
3 

0 * 
2 
16 



41 
I 

io^ 



58 0 21 
62«* I J 
57 8 
I 
I 

7 
0 
8 
I 

5 
2 
1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
I 



3 
50 

72 
93 . 
79 
77 • 
.26 
99 
39 
90 
72 

93 to 

22 0 



67 
83 
84 
60 
M<> 
46 
,23 
54 
32 
94 
77 
65 
91 
73 
88 
26 
84 
57 
33 
87 
98 
46 
81 
93 
84 
79 



64 
■ • 
'.42 
66 
64 
63 
61 
. 80 
78 
65 
2 
•55 
51 
26 
96 
60 
80 
96 
86 
83 
36 
100 
62 
94 
87 
.97 
35 
85 
94 
88 
.84 
100 
63 
33 
50 > 
50 
96 
50 
78 
' 93 
^7 
> '92 
39 
". 81 
64 
43 
5 § 91 
0 99 



0 
2 
4 
.3 
0 
9 
51 
19 
0 
3 
0 

r 

. 3 
3 
3 
0 
^ 0 
' 0 
30 



'60 
90 
93. 
84 
91- 



0 
I 

18 
0 
14 
17 
5 
I 

r I 
7 
0 
-8 
4 

. 4 
1 
I 

1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

I 

- I 

0 
0 

1 

2 
> 
0 
4 

,41 
6 
0 
1 

.1 
I 

. 3 
I 
I 

h 

0 
Q 

25 

7 

0 

0 

2 
0 
1 

9 



77 

79 

57 

64 

83 

76 

76 

82 

73 
4 

66 

73 

41 

93 

80 

87 

97 

89. 

81 

70 

99 

51 

97 

92 

94 . 

74 

85 

94 

91 

69. 

99 

81 

46 

77 

70 

95 

88 

79 

93^ 

90 

93 

19 

^4 

78 
"56 

88 
J9 

78^ 

88' 

95 

93 

87 



8 
3 
5 
23 
i 
I 

0 
2 
0 
.0 
..0 
2 
0 

: 1 

3 

. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
I 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

18 
3 
0 
3 
I 

0 
I 

a 
I 

0 
.5 

0^ 
13 

6 

0 



86 

80 
79 
86 
56 

85 ; 

74 . 

94 

75 

0 
93 
90 

0 
97 
'80 
87 
96 
90 
9j 
85 
100 
44' 
98 
89 
97 
84 
84-' 
94 
99 
93 
99 
7& 
80 
91 
87 
96 
60 
90 

97 * 
92 

m 

88 

82 
88 
61 
90 
100 



0 I 84 

1 92 

0 98 

1 89 
1 98 



4 I 



Includes: Number of students enrolloti In pro|rbms fw ediicabto montaUy retarded, trainable rtientall^ retarded^ seriously 
oiTOtlonally disturbed Jearnlns dlsablod|^spoeoh impaired, orth^ddlcally handicappod. blind or vlsuilly handicapped, deaf 
hail of hearing, other health iinputred. and mOltlhandicappod. 

SOdRCB: Department of Health, ^ducatioti and 'welfare, Offlcc for CivU'RIahtg. State and National Simintati0s qfdaig 
collected by (he 1976 Elemintary^Secondary Schoo^^ * T 
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^Hiipanlos were underreprssen^ 
total population*. 




HighUghif 0fTa^le2J2 J 

and talented programs in relation to their percent of the 
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Table 2.13.-*Age distribution of Hispaoic and 
. jyhite high schpol seniors:! 
Spring 1972 ' * . 



Age 



l*ercent 



• Total....... 

t«8S than 1 7 years of age 

17 

19 

20 • 

^ and over 



Hisnnnir - 

t ■ ■ 


■ niiiif;, 
* llUllr 

niapflnic. 


100.0 


ibo.p 






0.3 


0.1 


1.5 


2.4 


49.4 


77.5 


36.0 


17.4 


10.8 


2.1 


2.1 


0.4 ' 



NOT£,-Dctall$ may not add to tptalv because oi rounding, 
. ... SOtlRGE: U.S. Department of Health. EducatiVond 
Welfare, National Center for education ■ ■ 
Statistics. National Longitudinal Study pf 
;the^Jgh School Class of 1972. Student 
J Questionnaire and Test RejuUs by Sex, High 

^ School fto^am. Ethnic Cdtegory and Father's 
Education. 1975. 



i 



1 



♦ *. V ■ 



. Hlapanlc high school *^ > 
•v seniors 4^ere older thm'^ 
v their white classmates. 



Pfrcent 

80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 



^0 




HIsparilcj 



Wfrite; non^ispahic \. 



«• A 



■ 1' » •. 
« ) ■ 



r.:.v.:::lryy?Si 



17 



18. 



19 . . 20 



4 

* 



A 




1»* * 



•4. 
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Tabl!? 2J.4,~Perc9nt of Hispanic and white Hi^ 
• • school seniors spending various 

aifnoiiilits of time on homework: 



Time spent oa homework 




Percentage distribution 



100.0 



7^::; No ho1|lqwQrk7Iirever assigned . . . 
/ Have homework buf^ don't do it • 

, / Leis than 5 hours a week- 

Y ' w^: : ho\jit% a .M*pek . ; . . ^ . , . ; . 

■ . M than lOlhours a week. . . 



5.1 
6.8 
55.6 
27.2 
.5,4 



4.4 
6.6 
.54.5 
'29.2 
5.3 




lj ;NpTE.--Detali8 muy n't>t add to tplaU becuui«; of rounding. , 

V' 'y^^^ Department of Healthy Eduipatipn. and Welfare. 

* ! (• • National Center tor pducafiOn Statistics. National 
■ Longitudinal Sludy of the High School Class of 1972, 

% Sludent.Qiiesf}annaire arid Test Results by Sex, High 

* V. School Prpgram,iElhnic Category and Father's 

> * ' Education, ^973. ' " ' 
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Ctuirt 2.f4.^Tiine i^t on homework, by high schbol seniors 



Hifanlc and White 
Higl ichool Mnlori 
haa ilmllar homework 
habiti. • ' 



i 



Ptrcent 



60- 



30- 



20- 



10- 
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SSB51 



m 



No hdm«- 
work 




Hispanic 



White, non>Hispanic 



Pi* 






5 hours . B'^lp 
pef wk. hr$ per wk 



> ^0 hours - 
. per wk 



8:, 



Tablie 2.15,-^P«rc0nt/listrlbution of grades of 
Hispanic and white high school 
ieniors: 1972 



Mostly A (90■100).>^-. .'. . . 
About half A, half B (85-89). 

Mostly H (80-89) ... , . 

Abput half B, half Cf1(75-79) . 

Mostly C (70.74) 

Aboi!v*alf C, half 0 (6^9). 

^Mostly 0(60-64) : . 

Mostly below D (below 60). . 



1 


White, 


Mspanic 


1l non- 




HisjjWic 


100,0 


. 100.0^ 


3.7, 


10.4 


15.5« 


20.7 


.15.7 


21.3* 


35.6 


26.8 


17.6 


13.8 


10.8 


5.9 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.1* 



Numorical average is in parentheses.* 
NOTE.^I>etails may not add to totals because of rounding, 
SOURCE: U.S. .Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, National Ccnleii for education Statistics, 
National LongHudlnal Study of the Higfi School 
Class of 1972, Student Questionnaire andKTest 
""^ Results by Sex, High School Pr6iramr€thnic 

Category and Father's Education, 1975, 
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^hiirt^2 ^hi<^y^in9irit i^^^ high school seniors 



high school 
■'.-.■r^ seniors generally re* 
grades 
i ^ titplr white 

^•■v^^ilttisiijiiifttij^^ 



v.; 



r 

4 



40 W 



3^ 




White, non-Hlipanic 




Hatf A, 
* half B, or 
bettor 



Mostly- wiif;a,- 



- poorer 



^.4 



■ , / ■ . -.1 



Table 2.16.-Fatt6n cited by Hispanic and white iii^ti 
school seniors as interfering with their 
school woric: 1972 * 



Factors 




Percentage^ who answered 
**8omcwhat**"or 
''a great dc^r* . 



Worry over money problems 
(repayment of loan; support of 
dependents, faniily Income, 
etc.) . . . . i 

Family/obligations (other than 
money problems) .. i /. . . . 

Lack of a good place to study 
home. . . . . ^ , . , 

Parents aren't intercisted in rny 
education . . . . 



Courses are too hard . . / 

Teachers don't help me enpugh ; 
My own Ul ^health . . . . , . . . , ; 
'Jransportatiort to school i#* 



J9 



School doesn't offer the courses 
\ want, to take 



povCi feel part of the school . , 

Poor teaching . . . . ^ 

Poor study nabits 

Find it harcl to adjust to school 
routine ; . , 



My Job takes too much time 





27.4 


, - * « 




39.3 


23,6 


'A 36.7 


22.1 


33.7 f 


19.4 


. '49.9 


41.0 


• , 54:1 


47.3. 


. ; 16.7 ' 


10.3 




9.^ 


' 45.5 


50.3 


39.5 ■ 


35.5 ^ 

t 


46.4 


503 J 


59.7 


57.2 


24.3 ' 


22.9 


19.1 


19.3 



Studenti could make multiple reiponiei. Faotort are tiited (n , 
deic«ndln|i order Qf the size of difference between Hiipanlbs and' white, 
non-Hiipanici. > 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Weffare, National 
Center for Education. 8tatiitlci, Natlon«i) Lopgitudlnal Study 
of tho Hl|h School Qui of 1972, ^tudent Queatlonnaire ^nd 
Teit Reiiilts by Sex, High School Program, Ethnic CategoriL-.-'^-^t' 
'and Father's Education, 1975. ^ 
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C^hart 2.16.~Factors interfering wlth school work of liigh school senior& 

" 1— ^ ^ 



Relatively more Hli- 
penlc than white high 
school seniors cited 
futrnfly-rdated factprs 
as Interffrlng with 
their schlool work. 
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Percent 
50 r 



40 



30 



20 



10 



V 



Hispanic 



y 



White, 
■^^^ non-Hi$pani6 






ill 



ill 
ii: 



Money 
worries 



obligations 



mm 




;i;i't'!;i|jil 




Poor place Parents' 
to study disinteratt 



1 » 



71 



^. 



T^Ie 2.17.-Perccnt of Hisi^snic and, white high school 

seniors who were ^nfluenc^d in their choice of 
high school program, by others: 1972 



Influencing person 



Ffcrcei^age^ responding that 
this person W99 a very 
Important Influence 



\ 



Self. . 

Parents. 

Guidance counselor . < 

Teacher 

Friends your own age 
Other adult not mentioned . . . . 

Principal . . 

I had no choice; ,1 was assigned 

to it \ 

I had no choice: only program 

available 

Relative other than parents . . . 
Clergy . 



Hispanic 


White, 
non-Hispanic 


86.3 


89.4 




i 


45.1 


26.2 


26.0 


12.5 


46.8 


8.2 


22.1 


/ 13.6 


-13.3 


' 5.6, 


-9.6 


2.1 


10.4 


'3.0 


8.9 


[3.0 


8,0 


4.2 


4.9 . 


- 1.3 



^Student! could make multiple responses. Influencing persons are listed in 
descending ordej of the size of jlifference between Hispanics and wJiite, 
non-Hlspanlts. * » . 

SOURCE: U.S. Depurtmcnt of Health, Education, and Welfare, National: 
Center'for Education Statistics, Naljtfal Lonjitudlnal Study 0/ 
^ ^Mf High School Class of I9f2. smki Q^tlomiin and J . 

Test Results by Sex, High SchpolPfogram, Ethnic Category and 
. Father's Education, 1975. - 



/^HaH 2;i7.|^Peopl9 wh6 influenced high school seniors in choice of programs 



A higher percentage of 
Hlspanlcs than whites 
were influenced by 
> their parents and gui*^ 
dance counselors in 
choosing their high 
school progranos. 
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Hispanic White, non-Hlspanlc 



Percent ^ 
Influenced In choice of program 




ii 



Mcel 



?3 
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Table 2.1 8.~Percent of Hispanic and white high school 

seniors who thought various factors would be 
important in their lives: 1972 ' 



Fqplors 


Percentage^ of students 

who ansWeied 
' *Very important*' 




> 

Hispanic 


White, 
nort-Hispanic 



'Being able to give my children 
better opportunities than I've 



I 



> had . t , . . i • . 


o*t.*/ ^ 


h 


Having strong friendships 


70.2 - 


' /, 82.1 


Uvbig close to parents^ and 
relatives . . ....... . , ... .... 


14.6 


7.2- 


«^ Being able to find steady work . \ , . 


'.84.2 


.76.9 


Working to correct social and 
•economic inequalities . 


31.5 / 


7^ 24.6 


Being a leader in my conimunity . . . 


16.0 


? 10.1 


oilng successful in my line qf>vork . 


87.7 


83.8 


Having lots^f money 


18.9 


16.5' 


Getting away from this area of ' 


ir.8 


14.2 


Findin^4hi right person to marry 
and having a happy family life . . . 


83.9 


82.5 



Stiidents could make multiple responses. Factti^s are listed in descending 
order of the size of differenoe between Hispanics and white, non-Hispanics. 
SOURCE: DepartmeiHt of Health, Education/and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statiatics, National LongHudinal Study of the High 
School Ctaif qf 1972. Student Queslionrtaire and Test Ramlti by 
Sex, High School Program, Ethnic falegory and Father's 
Education, 1975. I 




€hiirti^<18<-'^pinions about wMt is important in life 



V. ■ 



Hispanics more than 
whites were concerned 
about family and com 
muh|ty relationships. 



■I 



Hispanic 



>4 



6d 



Whit^i non-Hispanic. 



Better ) 
opportunities 
for children 



Having strong 
friendships 



Living 
ctose to 
parents, 
etc. 

Being able 
to find 
steady work 



Correcting 
social In- 
equalities 



/Being'a 
Wader in 
community 



111 iiiiiriiiiii^iti 



^^^ ! ^^^ ! ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ! ^^^^^^!^!^ ! ^^^!^^^^^v^^^l• ' ^^^ 




2> 



t I 



2Q 



"40 



0 



Percbnt * \ 



80 



V. 



i 
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Table 2.1 9.~Percent of Hispanio and white high school seniors who participated in specified 
extracurricular activities: 1972 



• . ^ ■ " ■ ■ » . \ } 

Extracurricular activity 

■ ". ■ f 


Ttftal 
imrticipation 


Percent who 
participated 
actively 


Percent who 
participated * ' 
as a leader 


Hispanioi 


White, 
non< 
Ifi^panic 


Hispanic 


White, 
non- 
Hispa|^ 


Hispanic 


White, 
^ non- 
Hiapanip 



Athletic teams, intramurals, 
letter man^ rlnh/<ipnrts club 

Cheerleaders, pep club., . 
majorettes ............. . 

Debating, drama> band, chorus. . 

Hobby clubs (such photo- 
graphy, crafts, electronics, 
etc.) . . . ..... . . . . . . . . 

Honorary club& such as Beta 
Club 0^ 'National Honor 
Society/. . . , , 

School newspaper, magazine, 
j^oarboolc. . . , ..... 

School 9u|)j<ict mattef cliibs: 
(such as science, history) . . . '. 

Student council, student 
— yj vc r nineul ' 



38.^ 



-Sri- 



15.0 
27.7 

17.6' 

10.1 
-15.3 
25.6 



17.2 
32.7 

18.3 

1*5.6 

20.7 
25.0 

-t^Tl- 



10.9 
22.8 

14.4 

8.4 
)2.2 
21.0 



13.2 
26.4 

16.0 

13.2 

>15.2 
t 

21.0 



^ 4.1 
4.9 

3.2 

1.7 
3.1 
4.6 
5.8 



Vocational education clubs 
such as hortijimakers, teachers. 
Future Farmers of America, 
etc.) . . 



4.0 

r 

6.3 

2.3 

-2.4 
5.5 
4.0 
6.3 



28.1 / 21.9 ^22;8 



•15.9 



5.3 



6.0 



; / 



SOURCE; UrS. Department Of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Siit\i^^»r,^la^lona^ Longliudlnjt 

Study 4>/ the High School Class of 1972, Student Questlonnalfe and Test Results by Sex. High School Program ' 
— MthnUiXMegory-and^ther's Education, 1973 



i s 



9. 



• \ 
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Chart 2.19.~Piirticipatiott in extracurricular activities by higli school seniors 



T 



Except for vocational 
clubs» Hispanics par* 
ticipated ies$ In ex- 
tracurricular activities 
tbn did whites, 



ERIC 



Athletics 




X 



Debating, etc. 



Hobby clubs 



HorTOrary clubs 



School 

publications ' 



Subject matter 



Student govern* 
ment, etc. 



Vocational 
aiubs 



Percent -*0 




10 



Hispanic 



20 



30 



40 
f 



White, non-Hispanic 



9i\ 



60 



NCES-J 



■'.\ 



:4 



I. 



Tible 2;2l04r>^Percent of Hispanic and wliite ftigh sclioot 

^ seniors who never hefird of selected programs 
for youth:, JL<)72 , 



". .. I •' ■'. . ' ^ 1 
* * ' ♦ 


I .. • l ■■ 1 J 

Percent of stttdentf ^ho 
never heard of ^leae pipgraihs 


; Pkroflram \ 

.— . .r 1 


illspanic ^ ' 


noH' • 

. flispahic 

1 — .1 — ■ — 


' Neighborhood Yduth Corps. . . . 
• " -Alent Search . v . . ^ ; , . . . \ . . , 


. . 34.9 
.' 69.8 


54.0 
' 78.0, 


♦ ... Upward Bound . ... . 


"70.4 • 


78,6 * 


. . Hljjh school Voofitidnal 'Education/ 
' \ jvork study program . , . . ; . . 


33.0 


" 37.3 


Cooperative vQcatibnal <(du(!ation, • 
• . pi'ogram.-'(co-oiO . . . ^ . , . . . 

■ ■. " ' ' ■: ' ^— ^ 


. V 47.9 ,,.;. 


• 47.5 V 



SPyftCB: U.S. Department of Health, jBducaUc^n. and Welftfe. National 
, , Center fo; Bdiilintion Statistici, /Var/OM/ £on|/W/na/ 

. the High School Class qf>972,' StudtM Quesflonnairt and Test 
, Results by High Schdol propam. Ethnic Catigoly and 
Father's Education, 1915. " . 
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Chart of awa/eness of , Federal programs 



Awareness of these 
progmms to assi9t the 
educationally dis- 
advantaged was better 
among whites than . 
HiBpanicsv t 



•:v:^:'a': 



Hispanic 



White, nQn-Hi$panic 



Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 



Talent 
Search 



Upward 
Bound 



High School 
vocational ed, 
^ work study 
prografVi 

Cooperative 
vocational 
educational 
program 




^!^ ! v^!v!^ ! i!|*!^!j!^'X^ ! ^^ ! ^!^'!^!^^!^;*!J ! ^ ! ^ ! ^^^i^^j^^^ 




'i';!iTj;ij'<:i|:i'i'^:fc't>'j^t^ 



20 



40 



60 



88 



Percent. who had never heard of indicated program 
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Table 2.21 .-Percent of Hispanic and white students aged 8-2d 

e^irolled two years or more below expected grade level, 
by Subgroup: Spring 1976 



. Race/ethnic group ' 

\:: . — — . ^ 


Percent enrolled below expected grade level^ 


8^13 years old 


14-20 years old 


\ ( WliUe» non-Hispanic 5 

■ lUspaOhf. . . . ^ 9 

. Mexican American 9 

* tuerU) ;Rjcan / 8 

Cu^an '^Iv . . . ;•. ,\ , . . . Z ' ♦ 
Central or Sou^h American . . . ' 
^ : \ 'Qltier Hinpa^iic ♦ 


24 . 
.25 

- 19 



JlNsr«eot not iliowii whefi> estimate i» less than 20,000 persons. 

NoW.(?xHfctxia.Kr«de fevel for age is defined as: 8 yfcars old or older and enrolled in the 
nm jjrad?, 9 yoarS-old olr older and enrolled in the second grade, etc. Also included were 
♦JO-ysaroldo Wh6 were .enrolled in the first year of cSllege. - 
^§OURCE: ,U:.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
" * Wucation Statistics. Survey of Income and Education, sprang 1976. special 
. -fabulatigns, - • 



Chart 2.21 .-Delayed education, by Hispanic subgroup 



Difference^ between 
Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican Americans 
were slight, - ; 



Percent 
40 



35 



30 



25 



20 



15 



^ 8-13 years old 



14-20 ye^rs old , 



Enrolled >2 years or more below ex^^cted grade level 





Whito, Mexican Puerto 
non*Hispanic American Rican 



I » I ; I » I 



Other ■ ; Cuban ^ Central or 
Hispanic South 
American 



^Kercent not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 personsV 
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X • Table 2.22.~Percent of Hispanic aiid white; students ageil 8-20» 
^ enrolled two years or more belpw expecte^l grade 
level, by-sex: Spring 



« 


./ 

Percent enrolled^elow 


expected grade level ^ 


Sex 


8-13 years old ' 




14-20 years old \ 


Hispan^ 


) White,' 
non-Hispanic 


Hispanic # 


White, 
n(!m*Hispanic 



' Total, , 9 

^ Male ; • 9 

JFemale. ... 9 

1 . ^ 

Below expected grade lovoi for age is defined as: 8 years old or older pd enrolled 
in the first grade, 9 years old' or older.and enrolled in the second gra'fie, etc. Also 
included were 20^year'olds who were enrolled' in the first year pf college^ . ' 
SOURCF.: U.S. Department of [k-alth, Kducation, and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistic^/Survey qf Income and Kducation, spring 1976, 
special tabulations. 



•24 



4 

7 



22 
26 



'7 
'11 




Chart 2.^2.-I|e]ayed education, by sex 



J 



' ^ Hispanic females 14-20 
* years old were most 
likely to fall behind 
in school. , 



Hispanic 

White; non-Hispanic 



Enrolled 2 years Qr ndore below expected grade level 



Percent 
30 



. 25 

20 
15 

'10 




i 



i 



8-13 14-20 
Female 



8*13: 14-20 
' ' Male 



0 

ERIC 



NCE8-* 
83 



Table 2.23.~Percent of Hjspanic and white students aged 8-20 enrolled two 
years or more below expected grade level, by number of 
. children in family r Springf 1976 /. 





1 r- r ' ; — 

t Percent enrolled below expected Riade level* • 


Number of children 


8-13 year olds 


14-20 year olds ^ 


. . in family 

• • 


Hispanic 


White, 
non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


White, 
hon<Hispanic 



One child . . . ; / 

Two children^ .' . ; , 

.Three to tour children ... 8 
■ Five to sl?(. children ..... 12 
Seven children or more . . 22 



5 
4 
6 
8 

10 



24 

"19 

20 

24 

27 
* 



•9 
8 
9 
11 
18 



♦Percent not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 persons - 
Below expected grade level hv age is defined as: 8 years old or older and enrolled in the first 
grade 9 years old or older and enrolled in the second grade, ote. Also included were 20-yeaf- 
olds who were enrolle'd in the first year of college. ■ " J' 

SOURCK: U.S. Oepartnieni of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Survey ot Income and Education, spring 1976. special tab'ulations. 
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Chart i.23.-Delayed education^ by fai^ily sizr 



" * ■ 

The larger the family^ 
the greater the likeli- 
hood that the children 
fall behind in school. 
Hispanics, however, 
were more likely to be 
behind in school, re>- 
gardle$& of family size. 



\ 



Perqeot 
30 



Enrolled 2 years Or more below expected grade level 
8-13 yeqr 6|ds 



20 



10 



i 



Percent 
.30 



2 3-4 5-6 

Number of -children in family 

14-20 year olds 



1 



7 or 
moce 



10 



m. 



1 



:-K::; 



ii 



■ 



2 . 3-4 . 5-6 7 or 

^ more 

Numjber of children family 



Hispanic 



White, non-Hispanic 



Pejjcertt not sliown' where estinnate is iess than 20,000 persons. 



JB5 



10 



■ ■ V 



Table 2.24.-Perceiif of Hispanic and white students* aged 8-20 enrofled 
two years or more below expected grade level, by place of 
• Wth: Spring 1976 



Race/eUink group and' 
place of birth 

• ■ — — : . ^ ' 


Percent enrolled below expected grade levef^ 


8- J 3 years pid 


14-20 years old 


Hlspanlcf 

, Born on U.S. mainland . . . . . . 


■ ■ ■ ' 7 ■ - • ■ 


. -34 . 


Born outside U.S. mainland ; . 




White, non-HispaW \ • 
; : Born on U.S. mainland. . : . . . 
Born outside U.S. fnaifHand . . 


8 ' ■. '■ 


' . . * • 

■ "12 : 

J 



I 



„ ■ ."^ ' — ■» uoimou as; 0 Mfiars oia or oiaer and enrolled in the 

first grade. 9 years old or older and yiroUed in thj^cond grade, etc. Also included" were 
20^y«ar-old5*who were enrolled in the /Irst year of college. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for fiducation 
Statistics, Survpy of Income and Education, spring 1976. special, tabulations. 
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Chart 2.24,-D^elayed education, by place of birt|> 



Hispanic cljUdren horn 
outside the U.S. main- 
land were .more likely 
to be enrolled below 
expected grade level 
than all pthers. 



I: 



7 



ERIC 



Enrolled 2 years or niore below eipdcted grad^ level 



Percent 
20 



<10 



8-13 ym olds . 





Hispanic 



White, 
non-Hispanic 



. f ^ j Born on U.S. marnkind 

Born outside U.S. mainland 
14-20 year olds v , _ 

Percent 
40 r 




30 



20 



10 




Hispanic 



White, 
, non-Hispanic 



to, 



NCES J 
87 



Table 2.25.--Percent of Hispanic and white students aged 8^20 enrolled two years 
o or more helow expected grade level, by language characteristics: 

; Spring 1976 % 



. Language 
characteristics 



Percent enrolled below expected grade level^ 



8 to 13 year olds 



ispanic 



White, 
non-Hispanfc 



14 to 20 year olds 



Hispanic 



White, 
non-fiisp^nic 



vMono-English language 
background^^ >. . ^. . . , ; . 

Non-Riglish language 
background^ . ^ . . . ^ , \ 

Speak only English 
^ . ' tjjiemselvQs^ ...... 

^ Speak a non-English 
language themselves^ 

Not reported 



.10 



7. 



12^ 



8 



15 
•25 
20 
27 



10 
10 

3 

13 

4< 



♦Percertt not shown where the. estimate is less than 20,000 persons " ' ' 

Below expectp4 grade leyel for age' is defined as: ff years old or (ider and enrolled in the first grade.. 9 years 
tot yerorcoltgr "'^ '"^^ Also- included were 20.year-oids who were enrolled in the 

^Bngllsh Is th6 only language-spoken in the household cur^ently- 
A language other than English is spmetimes or usually spoken In the household currfcntly 
^The child speaks only Kn^ish. • 

The child sometimes or usually speaks a language, other than English. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nati6nal Center for Education Statistics 

Survey Of Income and Education, spring 19/6, special tabulatibni;;;^ , ' - 
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Chart 2.25.-Delayed education, by language characteristics 

Hlspanics were more > f ■ — — """" 
likely than whites to 



fall behind in school, 
I ■ regardless of laiiguage 
\ v.^fiackgrdund, Hpw- 
/ 0ver, Hispainic students ^ 

/ who speak a non- 
■ Bnglisn language wfre 
niore likely to fall be- 
hind than Hispanics 
brought Up in hohtes 
where only English was 
spoken/ 



r 



1 * 



] Hispanic 8-13 years old • 

White, non-Hispanic 8-13 years old , 



[ ' ]' Hispanic 14-20 'Vears Qld . . 

White, non-Hispanic 14-20 years old". 



Enrolled 2 years or more below expepted grade level 



Perceht 
30 



2b 



20 



15 - 



1.0 - 



5 - 



fin 




JJLL 



8-13 14-20 

Mono-English 
. langtiiage 
background 



8-13 14-20 ,8-13 14^-20 



Non -English 
language 

background, 
but cbild 

speaks only 
-English 



Non-English 

language 
baekground; 
chilc^speaks 
a language 
other than 
English 



*Porcent not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 persons. 
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Table 2.26.~Percent Hispanic and white students aged 8-20 enroHed tWo 
;r . ^iyeatPs or bore below expected grade level, by poverty level : 
Spring 1976 \ ■ v 



'1 . .. — 


> . • - ■ 
Percent enrolled below ^xpepted grade tevel^ 


Poverty level' 


8" 13 years old 


14-^20 years old 


hispanfc 


White/ . 
non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


^ White, 
non-Hispanic 



Total 

Below. poverty level 
. 100-124% above. 

125- -149% above.. 

150% and above . 



18. 

■■♦ . . 

■■* 
4 • 



12, 

11 
.7 
4 



2^ . 

35 ' 

29 (,■ 
17 



1-8 
17 
16 
8 



|Percent not shown where estimate is Jess than 20,000 persons. . ° ' . ' \ 

. Families and unrelated individuals are classitted with respect to poverty level using an index 

adopted by a Federal Interagency Committee in 196^ and updated annually. The poverty threshold 
.^fpr atnonfarm family of four was $5,815 in 1976. . ■ , 

, pelow expected grade level for age is defined as: , 8 years ftld or older and enrolled In the firstly 
jrade. 9 years old or older>and enrolled in the second grade, etc. Also included were 20-year-i>lds 
who weVe.enlolled in the first year of college. ■ . . 

S0UR(:E: • U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education , / 
. , Statistrcs, Survey of Income and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations: 
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Chart 2,26,^Delaye<l education, by poverty l^vel 



' At all incpm6 levels, 
. Hisjpanics students were 
I more likely than whites 
• to fajl behind in 
"'*jtchodl ' 




I" 



Hispanic 8-13 years 



I f' J White, non:Hi«panic 8-1 3 years 
I ]J'\iispanic 14-20 years 

V^ite, ndn-.Hispanic 14-20 years 



Enrolled 2 years or mbrfi b^low expected grade level 



Percent 
40 



36 



■30. 



25 



.20 



15 



10 



0 




« 4 



Below 100- 



24% above^ 125-149% above 
Poverty level ' " 



50% and above 



'^Percent not shovvh where estinnate \s less than 20,000 persons. 
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Table 2.:27.:4»Qrcent of Hispanic and white students aged 8-20 ehrolled two years 
^ . or more below eXp6cted grade level, by highest level of educational 
attaiiynent of family head: Spring 1976 

. ■ • # . 

' t 



Highest level pf educational 
. attainment of family.head 



• JKercent enrolled below expect ed grade level ^ 
8-13 year olds 



Hispanic 



. , White, 
non-Hispanic 



14-20-year olds 



Hispanic 
— 



White, . 
non-Hispanic 



Total 



Less than 1 2 years'of school 
High school graduate ...... 

Some college; 

College graduate 



12 
♦ 

'♦ 



10 
5 
3 
2 



24 

27 
19 

17 
* 



16 

. 8 
7 
■4 



♦Percent not shown where estimate is loss than 120,000 persons ' P ' " 

Below expected grade level for age is defined' a,: 8 years old or older aird-o^'rolled in the first grade. 9 years 
^ first xw o'r colle'^r ''"""^ 20-yev.olds who were enrolled in the | 

S<|fjRCE: U,S. -Department of Health, fidUcation, and Weirare, Natiorid Center for Education Statistics 
SurVfey of Income apd Educatign, spring 1 976, special tabulations. * 



thart 2,27, -Belayed education as related to education of family head 



. The hlsher tha educ4- 
tlpnal level of th6 
parents the less likply 
their children fall 
behind In. school. 
However, Hi^anics 
fell behind more than 
whites^ regardless of 

* educational attainment 
of their parents. 



Hispanic 8-13 years old 



[— ; I Wtiite, non-Hispanic ft- 1.3 years old- , 
Hispariiq 14-20 years old 
•White, non-Hispanic 14-20 years old 



Enrolled '2 years or fnoro ^elow expected grade level 



Percent 
30 1- 



25 



20 



15 



10 



X 




Less tt)^n T2 years * ' High school Some college College gradOate 
! ^ graduate ^ 

\ vW Hducation of family head 

'^Percent not shown where estimate is less than 20,000 persons. 
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taW«,l2^.-l^^^cent of Hispanic aad white students agefl 8-20 enrolled twd 
. ^ flyears or more below expected grade level, by family type: 
r 3pring 1976 ' * 



Percenrenrolied below expected grade level' 


8-13 year olds 


I4~20; 


^ear olds 


Hispanic 


WKite, 
non«Hispanic 


Hjspanic 


White, 
non-Hispanic 



T 



Family, type.'/' 

■■■■ : i/f ■ 



All families 



Husband-wife families. . . 
Male-headed fatfiilies. . . . 
Female-headed families . . 



» -8 
♦ 

14 



5 
9 
8 



4» 



24 
22 
29 



9 
16 
12 



♦Percent not shown where estimate Ij less than 20,000 persons. 

Below expected grade level for ago is defined as: 8 years old or older and enrolled In the first grade, 
9 years old or older and enrolled in the second grade, etc. Also included were 20-year-olds who were 
enrolled in the flfst year of college. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics 



^ 'Survey of Income and Education, spring 197^ special tabulations. 
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Xjh»ti 2,28,~Delayed education, by family type 



111! 



ChllOrtnirom slfigle 
paroQt families were 
morel Uk^y to be en- 
roUea in school below 

Sad| leveU especlaUy 
Ispf nlc children, 

( 



Hispanic 8-1 S'years ^ 
1 I White, non-Hispanic 8-13 years old 
II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Hispanic 14-20 ypars old 

White, non-Hispanic 14-20 years old 



Enrolled 2 years or more below Expected grade level 

/ 



Percent 
30 1- 



25 



20 



15 



10 




Husband wife 




Male head ^^ Female head 



Pamlly type' 



*Perceht not shown where estimate is^less than 20,000 persons. 
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table 2.29.~Percent of HIspanics and whiles aged 14-19, who 
wpre not in school and n6t high school graduates: 
1972-1978 





, Hispank 


White 1 


Year 

• 


' Population 
agc<M4^I9 
^ (000s) 


Percent not enrolled in 
s<?hoQl and not high 
schdol graduate ^ ' 


Percent not enrolled in 
school and not high 
schoorgraduAte 



1972 ... . 
( ' ; »1973 . . . 
1974 . . . 
'1975 . . . 
■1976 . . . 
-1977 . . . 
1978 . . . 



1 ,288 
1,^74 
1,500 
1,494 
1,547 
1,527 
1(^480 



15.5 
19.3 
17.1 
15.7 
17.2 
17.0 
18.8 



7.9 
8'.5 
8.8 
8.2 
8.8 
8.7 
8.8 



Includes Hispanics who are white. 
SOURCE; U.S. Dcparlmcnl of the Commerce, Bureau bf the Census, School 
Enrollment— Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October l972^0ctober 1978. Current Population Reports, Series p.20 
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Chart 2.29<-**High schodl nonpompletion, by year 



'1 

•J; 



High school non- 
completion rates have 
remained relatively 
stable during th0 
1970'8 for both His- 
^mnics and whites. 
Rates for Hispanics . 
were generally -alV6ur 
twice those for wnitesi. 
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Table 2.30.-Percent of Hispanics and whites aged 14-24, who were 
• not high school graduates and not in school, by age and 

sex: 1978 ' 





Hispanic 


White* . 


Age and s^x 


Number 
(000s) 


Percent not enrolled 
in scnooi and not 
high school graduate 


Percent not enrolled 
in school and not 
high school graduate 


14-15 years, total . . . 
Male . . ; 


492 ' 

269 

253 

510 
278 
232 


4.8 
6.0 
, 3.4 

14,1 . 

j[SL6 


1 ' — • — -ti 

1.6 
1.7 


Female 


16-17 years, total.., . . 
Male ; , 


r.4 

9.6 
8.7 


Female. 



18-19 years, total . . . 
Male. 

^ female 



20-21 years, total . 

^ Male 

Female ....... 



2*2-24 years, total 
Male 
FemaJ 



ale . . 
smalK . 



.478 
221 
257 

482 
■^18 
264 

712 
342 
370 



38.2 
36.6 
39^ 

38.5 
43.0 
34.9 

40.3 
40.4 
40.2 



15.6 
16.3 
15.0 

14.6 
14.8 
14.5 

14.0 
13:9 
14.0 



Includes Hispanics wiio are wiiite. ' . 

SOURCE: U.S. Departitienttof Commerce, Bureau of (lie Censuv5c/ioo/ Enrollment— 

- ^ Social and'EconomIc Cliaraclerisllcs of Students: October l978,XuTTent 

Population Reports; Series P-20,. No. 346, 1979. - - ' 




Chart 2i0.-Higiall^hool noncompletion, by age 



The disparity betv^een 
Hispanics md whites 
in terms of high school 
noncomplef on rStes . 
becomes dramatically 
more noticeable after 
age 18' 
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Table 23L-Number of Hispanics in the poputetion aged 14-30, percent enrolled in 
^ school, and percent not enrolled in schiool arid not high school graduates, 
by subgroup and sex: Spring 1976/ 

- - k 



Hispanic subgroup 
and sex 



Number 
(000s) 



— y ' " *^ 

Percent enrolled 

in school' 



Percent not enrolled in'sctiool 
and not high school graduates 



\A11 Hispanics 
Male . . . 

Feni^e'. . . 



Mexican American 

Male 

Female 



Puerto Rican 
Mtile . . . . 
Female. . . 



Cuban . . . ^ 
Male . . . 
Female. . 



; 3,515 
1,655 
1,860 

^ 2,284 

M64 

485 
' '215 
269 

172 
' 78 
93 



43 
47 
38 

41 
46 

37 

40 
42 
37 

62. 
65 
58 



25 
22 
27 

?l 
24 

30 

31 
26 
35 

12 

41 



Central or South ^American 
Male 

Female • 



Other fiispanic 

Male 

Fenfale. . . . 



241 
82 
159 

333 
160 
174 



40 
.58 
31 . 

48 • 
50 
•46, 



17 
i9 



13 

i>;l4 



r|*Pcrccnt not sbown where esthnateis less than 20,000 persons. ' • 

lnclhd«s enrollment in both collegiate arid non-co'Uegiate postsecond^y schools, 
SOURCE: U.S. Depurtment of Health/Education, and Welfare, National Center 'fv Eda 
Incomfr andKducation, spring 1976, special tabulations. . ^ • 
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Chart 13 l*-^High school noncompletion, by Hispanic subgroup 



Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican Americfifns 
had much higher non- 
completion .rates than 
the other Hispanic 
subgroups. 
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Table 2.32.-Number of Hispanics and^hites aged 14-30, percent eirolled in school, and 
percent not enrolled in school and not high school graduates, by place of 
birth and subgroup: Spring 1976 



Race/ethnic; grpup 
and place of birth 


Numbei^ 
\000s) 


' Percent enrolled 
in schoDl^ 


White, non-Hispanic . . . 
Born on U.S. mainland . ..... 

Born outside U.S. mainland. . . , 


51,770 
50,412 

•1.357 \ 


46 

42 . 


All Hispanic , 

Born on U.S. mainland ..... 
Born outside U.S. mainland . . . . 


3,515 
2,3'l3 - 
U02 


• *.43 
48 

33 . . ' 


Mexican A'merican ...... 

Born on U.S. mainland 

Born oqtside U.S. mainland . . . 


2,284 
1,764 , 
520 

f 


41, ^ 
46 ' 


Puerto Rican 

Born on UlS. mainland ..f. , . , 
Born outside U.S. mainland. . . . 


\ 

485 

. 229 

..25j5, 


.•23\ 


Cuban . 

Born. on U.S. inaintand ....... 

Born outside U.S. mainland. . . , 


22 4 
.149 


62 

. ■ . ■ 

59. 

' ■ . y 

, ' 40 t 
34 

41 / 


Central or South American . 
Bqjn on U.S.. maintand . . . . . . . 

Born Qutside tJ.S. mainland . 


' 241 
* 32 
209 


Other Hispanic .......... 

^orn on U.S. mainland. , , . . 
Bprn outside US^ mainland 

— ' rr-r- — — 


■ ■ . ■3^3 ■ 
- 265 
68 


48 

• 49 r 
41 



"7^ 



Percent not enrolled in school 
and not high school graduate 



V 



, • 7 
7 

13 

» 

' 25 
J7 
40 

27 
18 
55 

31 
16 

V. 45 

; 12 

17 
♦ 

19 

' 13 
9 

■ 29 



i 



♦Percent not shown whMe estimate fs less than 20,000 persons. ^ ^ • \ 

Include! Enrollment in both coUeglnte and non-coUeglate postsecondary school?. ' ^ 
SOURCE: Pepartment of Health, Education, and Welfaxe,.National Center for EducatioA Statistics, Survey of 

Income and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations. ■ ■ .: 
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Chaift X32.-High school noncotnpletfon, by.Hispanic subgroup and place of birth 




Persons born outside 
the US. mainland were 
less likely to complete 
high school than those 
born on the y.S. niain- 
land, ^ ^ ' 



z 



Percent 
55 



50 

45 
40 
35 
30 
25 



20 
15 
10 
5 



Born on U.S; mainland 
Born outside. U.S. mainland 



I 'I' I I 



White All Puerto Mexican Cuban .Central or Other 

Non-Hispanic Hispanic Rican Americart' ' , South Hispat^c 

o , . American 
• . . * ■ .» 

"Percent not shown where estimate is less th^n 20,000 persons, s 
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Table 2.33;~Number of flispam^and white populations-agpd 14-30, percent enrolled in 
^ . schoolrgnd percent no.t^nroUed in school and not high school cradaates bv 
: language background: Spring 19.76 . ^. ' J' 



Racii/^thnic group 



Total 



Mono-English 

language 
backfround^ 
total . 



Totjd' 



Non-English language back ground ^ 
Individual speaks 



English 
only*- 



A non-English 



^^ot rieported 



PopiflaUon 14-30 • 

' (OOOs) 

Hispanic ............ 3,515 

White, non-Hispanic . . . 51 ,770 



Percent enrolled in 
school' 
Hispanic . 
White, non-Hisp 




43 
.46 



" .525 
■ 49,102 



44 
46 



2,987 
2,656 



42 
•44 



375 
915 



54. 

46 " 



2,457 
.1,148 



40 

39 



155 • 
593* 



50 
5# 



Percent n9t enrolled in 
school and not higli 
school graduate 
Hispanic . 25 

White, non-Hispanic ... 7 



9 
7 



27 
11 



15 



30 
'17 



19 



♦Percent not snow4>(^^erc estitmtp is less than 20,000 pe^«^^ ' " ■• - 

^tncludps enroUmenf in both collegiato and nonc^llcgiate pojjtsccondary schools ' 

,: fuiSmiy? "P""^"" fn the ho-U.eholdls a fhild and- is the only. language spoken in vthe household 

.^JoStSfcmeitll;- " the hoiis^old as a child and/or is sometimes or usually, spoken in the 

^fho individual spoaWs only Engljph; ] ^' 

The incUWduaisometime^ or usudlly speaks a language 9tt>cr than English V 
SOURCE: U §. Department of Health. Educatjon, and Welfare, National Center for Educatipn statistics, Survpy°of 
income and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations. . 
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Chprt 2.33.-H|gh ^hQol noncomptetion, by language background and language usage 



JHispanids with a-mono- 
En^li;ih language back- 
/ground were almost as 
Ikely to complete 
ligh schqol as whites. 
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Percent 
35 



White* non-hftspapic 



V 30; 

I 25/ 

10 
5 





m7/. 





Mono-English Non-Engl1«h language Non-English language 

language" baQk^round - . background^ ^ 

background English usual langua^ie ' Non^English 
^ " usual lartgtiage 
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Table 2.34.-Number of Hispanic and white populations aged H-30, percent Enrolled 
in scli|K>l, and percent hot enrolled in school and not high school ' 
graduates, by poverty Jevel: Si(ring 1976 \ ^ ' 



Race/ethnic group 
ani} poverty IcVel' 




Percent not enrolletTTn 
school and not high 
school graduate 



Hispanic 
total . 



3,515 



43 



25 



Below poverty, level . 
100-1 24% 'sbove. 
: , 125- 149% above. 
• 150% and above ^ 



me,. 



Whife ,jion-Hispanic 
Total 



. 807 
305 
315 
2,d88 

5]f770 



%4 

41 

46, 

42 



46 




Below fioverty level . , , , . 4,261 

100-124% above 1,947 

. 125-1 49?ra&c)ve.' 2,176 

150% und abovfe .... . . 43,386 



43 
47 
45 
46 



19 
17' 
15 
6 



Families apd unrelated Individuals are classjned with respecf to poverty level using an Index adopted by a 
Federal Interagency , Committee In 1969 and updated annually. The poverty threshold for a nonfarm 
^jftipiUy of four was $5,815 In 1976. ' 

Iftcludei'enrollment In both collegiate and non-colleglate postsecondary schools'. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center, for Education Statistics. 
Survey of Income aqd Education, spring 1S>76, special tabulations. 



Oiart achopl noncompletion rates, by poverty level 



The Mcid^nce of high 
school' noncompletion 
was about, twice as ^ 
high for Hispanics as 
whites at incomes be- 
low and above poverty ' 
level 
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Table 2.35.~Number of Hispimic and white population aged 14-30, percen$ enrolled 
In school, and percent not enrolled in school and not high school 
graduates, by place of residence: Spring 1976 



Race/e(h|Uc jp-ovp and . 
y place of residence 


w ^^lmber 
\ (000s) 


- Percent enrolled 
in school' ' 


Percent Jiot enrolled in firhni^l 

%t9 mmwu^w\M% VIUvllW III OVIIv^l- 

and not high school graduate 


Hispanic. \,( 
Total .\ • . . 


' ■2,312 V 
1,272 . 
786' ', . 
253 


40 
39 
44 

'33 • - 


•, * ' 28 " ■ 
30* 

• 23 :• . 

■ • 33 


SiyiSA-ccntral city^ 

SMSA-non-central city^, , 


Vi^it<5,. non-Hispanic 

Total. . ; 

SMSA-central city^ 

SMSA-non-central oity^. ; 
Non-metropolitan . . . 


28,834 
. 8,314 
16,059 
4,460- 


46 ' . 

- 41 ; 

.48 


8' ' ■ , 
5 , . 
10 



^Include;! enrollment in both collegiate and non-collejdato pos^gcondary scijools. 

Standard Metro|yolitan Statistical Arcs (SMSA). Kxcept in New England, an SMSA*is a ccjunty or group of 
contiguous counties which contain at least one city of 50,000 Inhabitants or more, or ^'twijf cities" with a 
combined population of at least 50.000. In addition to the county or counties containinfj such a city or cities, 
contiguous counties are included in*an SMSA if. according to certain criteria, they are essentially metropolitan 
in character an(| are socially and economically i^^l^ted with the central city. In New England. SMSA*8 



consist of towns and cities, rather than countiosj 



SOURCE: 



^ft|at 



U,S. Department of Health. Education, and Wplfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 
Survey qf Income and EducatiQn.''spring 1976. special tabMlationji,, 



Chart 2..35.~High school noncQmpletion, by place of residence 



Hlspanics had a lilghor 
non'complotloQ rate 
than whites, regardless 
of residence. 
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Table 2.36%Race/eti)nic distribution of fuU-time employees in 
^.public elementary a^d secondary schbdis, by sex: 
19*76 ... ■ ' ■ «. • 





Number of 
Mi-time employees 
^ (OOOs) 


Total . 


r-t — ' ' . • ' ^ 7* 

percentage distribution ' 


Hipanic. 




Otll^r 


Total . . 


• •• .1 


, 3,599 


loo.o 


2.9 


83.7 


13.5 


Male/ . . . 




1,278 


lOO.p 


3.0 


8^.1 


io.9 






2,321 


100.0 


.2.8 . 


82.3 


14.9 



NOm-Detalls may not add to touls becauie of |ounding,*^ 
SOURCE: Equal Employment Opportunity Commiwlon, Elementary-Secondary 

Staff Informati6n Report (EEO-5), October 1976, unpublisHed 

tabulations. 
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Chart 2«36.^Full'*tiine emp^yees in public (elementary and secondary sctiools 



Hlipanics comprised a 
very iiiiall fraction of 
employees In nubile 
elementarv and\ second- 
ary schools. 
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TaWe 2.37 .-Employment patterns of Hispanias in, publiq elementary and secondary schools 
"by selected States: 1976 . 



Employee 
category 


Total 
U.S. 


') ' ' 
■ «r 


. Selected states^ 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


Florida 


Illinois 


New 
Jerseyi^ 


Nlw 

Mexi<!;b 


York 


Texas* 


Pei^ih of total 










' — — r-' 












,employeaS that 






















were Hispanic . . . 


.2.9 


9.6 




6.2 


3.8 


1.4 


1.3 


34.8 


2.7 


15.8 


Number of Hispanic 


^ ; 




















employees . . . . 


103,331. 


3,937 


25,525 


3,126' 


. 5,400 


2,472 


1*667 


8,489 


7,393 . 


36,848 


Distribution of 






















Hispanic employ- 


















• < . 


i 


ees by employ- 










V 












ment cateitorv 






















total . . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


'lOO.O . 


100.0 


100.0 


Administrators . . . . 


0 9 




0.9 


0.9 


0,2 


• 1 .0 


. 0.6 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


Princlpals/Ssst. 






















principals . . . 


1 7 
Iff 


9 1 


2.0 


2.5 


1.1 


' 0.8 


' f.O 


2.8 . 


1.6 


1.7 


Teacliers .... 




14 4 


32,0 


■35.2 


35.0 


41.7 


43.9 . 


33 6 






Other professional 
stflff^ 




4.0 


5.2 


,5.0 


5.6 


' 7.3 


10.6 


3.6 


3."8 




Teacher aides 


19.4 


13.8 


19.9 


19.5 


18.4 


* 

19.9 


13,5 


16.5 \ 


26.8 


18:7 


Secretaries/ 












'•V 










teciinicians 


8.0 


11.1 


12.3 


0.6 


8.1 


9.4 


5.5 


8.7 


5.0 ' 


5.9 


Service, worlters . . . . 
1 . 


30.6 

t 


;32.9 


27.7 


30.4 


31.6 


20.0 


24.9 


33.7 


25.8 


35.2 



^those having the largest Hispanic population! 
Guidance, psychologists, librarians, audio-visual, consultants. 
NOTfv.-DetalU may not add to totals because of founding. * 

SOURCK: Fqual Employment Opportunity Commission, Wcmcntary-Secondary Staff Information Report (EE6-5) 
October 1976, unpublished tabulations. . 
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Chart 2,37 ^-Percent distribution pf Hispanics in public Qlementiary and secondary schools 



There were almost as 
many Hispanic service 
workefs as there were 
Hispanic teachers. 
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Table 2.38.~Revenaes and expenditures peir pupil in public 

elementary and sfcondary sphools: 50 States and 
D.C., and Puerto Rico: 1976-1977 



A'- ' • • — — — 1 

Revenues and 


50 States') 


ind D,C. 


Puerto Rico 


, expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 


An;iount 


Percent 


. ^ - 
Revenuea per pupil 


v.- 








Total. . , //, . , 


$1845 


inn n 


iPO /o 


^ 100,0 


Federal 




o.o 


1 70 
1 /y 


OiC A 

lb A 


" State 








15 J 


Local . 


882 


47 8 


u 




Expenditures per pupil 










. Total 


• $1 544 


ion n 




i nn n 


Administration . 


. .64 


4.r 


30, 


5.2 


' Instruction' \ 

Attendance and health ^ 


V 1,026 


op. J 


478 ' 


82.2 








services . , 


15 


0.9 


• 11 . 


1.9 


Transportation services . . 


61 


4.0' 


16 


2.7 


Plaht operation and 










maintenance services - . , 


180 


•11,6 


18. 


3.1 


^ Fixed charges 


199 


12.9 


28 


4.9 , 



^v|/«itiii«^iii ui ric«uii, cuucaiion, ana weitare, iNational Center for ' 
, Education Statistics, Revenues ahj^ Expenditures for Public Elementary 
Education, 1976-77. ' . 



Chart 2.38.-'ExpendUu^ peir pupil in public elementary, and secondary schools: SO^States 
and District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico; .1976-1977 . 



Per pupil expenditures 
were muchr lower in 
Puerto Rico compared 
to SO States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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Chapter 3 
HISPANie PARtlCIPATION IN 
POSTSEC0NDARY EDUCATION 



As in elementary and: secohdary education^ 
Htspanics showed different (Patterns fxom majority 
Ampricans in their participation in postsecbndary 
education and in their educational attainment. 
While Hispanics have increased their enrollment in 
higher education, this enrolln\ent has*^been primar-^ 
ily centered in 2-year colleges. £ven so, Hispanic 



students are still underrepreserited (compared to 
their S.6 percent share of the country^s total 
i^opulation) in, undergraduate, graduate, and pro^ 
fessiAial education (^ntry 3.01). Hispatiics are even 
more underrepresented in terms of .-attaining 
degrees, as thiey earned 2 percent or less ofXthe 
bachelor and graduate degrees awarded in\ 1976-77* 



Hispanic Participation in 
Noncollegiate Postsecond- 
ary Education. 

Vocational Education 

. ■ " l' ■ • ^ ■ 

About five percent o^ the participimtS*jn voca- 
'tional prograqis in noncollegiate schools were 
Hispanic^ almost half of whoni were Mexican 
Americans (entry 3.02). One noteworthy difference 
between Hispanic and white vocational students 
concerns their previous educational attainment (en- 
try 3^03). A higher percentage of Hispanics (24 
percent) than of whites (6.0 percent) did not have a 
high school diploma. Another point of difference is 



that Hispanics were more likely than whites to be 
enrolled in trfide and industrial technologies, but 
less likely to be enrolled in health (urograms (entry 
3.04). With respect to full-time versus part-time at- 
tendance patterns, Hispanic;; and whites Vy.el'e 
similar, with about one-fifth each eniiolled full-iime 
(entr/3.05). . 



Adult Basic and Secondary 
Education 



Adult basic and'secbndary education includes in- 
struction for the high school equivalency examina- 
tion and instruction in English as a Second 
Language (ESL). Hispanics accounted^^for aboui; 
pne-fifth of the^ total participants in Federally 
funded adult basic education (entry 3.06). In thr^e^ 
States (Arizona, California, and New Mexico), 
Hispanics comprised more than half of the total 
participants. There were jsomewhat more women 
tns^n men enrolled in these programs (entry 3«07)« 

* ' ^ ' . 

^aritcipation in^C^^^ 
Educa^ip 

Hispanics in tihie 18 to 34 a^e population had a 
lower college enrollment rate than did whites (entry 
3.08). However^ |he\ducationai disadvantages of 
Hispanics it the elemeMary and secondary level, 
discussed in chapter 2, lea<| inevitably to a smaller 



■ flumbil^J^JDl Hispari gr^cluates .in the 

i.\ popul^ttpn; This, resulted inr a Smaller numbpr of 
*!|.\^pp^cnlj^|;«otlege enrojiecs: Itj 197ti ,M. 9 percent of 

• \>.whi^^^^ were : high school 
V graduates tp cQntrast with 55.5 percent atHispanics 

. (entry 3. 08^; 01 those Hispanics who had completed 
• ; high sehool, a; slightly higher pvcentage (21.2 
percent) Were enroMed in college than was -the case 
, V. for white* high sehool graduateiJ' (1 9.8 percent). 

Since 1970, the number of Hispanic full-time 
undergraduate students doubled while their per- 
centage of total ftrtl-time enrollment increased frpni 
2.1 tt) 3.5. The number of Hispanics enrolled in 
graduate and professional schools more than d.ou- 

• .bled and the percentage increaSted frqcn 1.2 2.2 
(entry 3.09). This increase in Hispanic enrollments 
occurred durin| a growth period when enrollments 
were increasing fqr both minority and majority 
students. Further, changing the definition of 
Spanish origin studei\ts in 1974 from "Spanish sur- 
name" to .''Hispanic origin" may account for a 
portion of the numerical and percentage increases. 
Even so, Hispanics still comprised a very small 
component of the full-time enrollment in higher 
education. ' 

As entry 3. 10 shows, Puerto Rioo plays a major 
fole in the higher education of Hispanics in the^g- 
grUjgate United States.' Ig 1978, enrollments in 
PuMto Rico accounted for* one in four of all 
Hisp^iiic undergraduates, one in six Hispanic - 
gradui^te students, and nearly one in four Hispanic 
^ first-'professional students^entry 3. 10). (Since most 
of the tables in this chapter were designed to por- 
tray differences between Hispanics and whites in ' 
. higher education on the mainland, dat^li for Puerto 
Rico are «o/ included except \yhere the tabj^ 
specifically mentiotis their inclusion.) 

^ Hispanic students differ in their participation irt. . 
^oliegijue education from whites with respect to-)' 



level of enrollment, attendance status (full-time,ver- 
sus .part-ti^nie), type of institution attended, and 
geographical distribution. A higher percentage of 
i Hispanics tfen whites were ^ concentrated in the 
freshman' and sqphomore- years of college (81 per- 
cent vetis lis 72 percent). Of particular note in entry 
3.1 1 is the highfljcjcentage (30 pertent) of Hispanic 
•students who were classified as "other first-year" 
.rather than as "first-time freshmen." This suggests 
that many Hispanics take more than a year to com- 
^' plete their first-year of college, possibly due in part 
to a lower rate of full-time attendance. 

In 4-year institution's a higher perVentage of 
1 Hispanic than white undergraduates were part-time 
students (enttjy 3.12). In 2-year colleges, however, 
only about a third of both'whites and Hispanics at- 
tended full'time. the lo#fulli»(lme attendance rate 
of students in 2-year colleges affects Hispanic 
) educational advancement thbre than Whites since 
Hispanics are concentrated .in 2-year colleges. 
Forty-two percent of Hispanic' full-time 
undergraduates wertf enrolled in 2-year colleges 
compared -with 23 percent Lof whites (entry 3.13). 
Among'juniors and Seniors, Hispanics were less 
likely to be attending universities, as Opposed to 
pther 4-year colleges. Thirty-five pfercent of all 
whitf* full-time 'freshmen and sophomores were ' 
enrolled in 2-year colleges in contrast with 55 per- 
centsof their Hispanic counterparts (entry 3.14). 
Also shown in enfry 3.14 are State data regarding 
the concentration of Hispanics in 2-year, colleges; 
enrollments in California, which accounted for over 
a thiKl of all Hispanic full-tjme enrollments in : 
2-year colleges,' declined from 36,649 in 1976 to 
30,057 in 1978. White full-tiijie enrollment drop|ifed 
from 215,099 to 170,650 during the same period'.^ 

• ■ ■ ■■■■ 
A-nother pattern that distinguishijs Hispanic 
enrollments is the institutional concentratidh Of 
Wispanic undec^raduates. Entries 3.15 through 3.17 
show that Hispanic students Were cojticentrated in a . 



1 



Aggregate United States includes the 30 states, the District of • , *" 

Columbia, and all outlying areas, such as Puerto Rico. Guam, 2sp,,,„,^3bulatlons. National CctfRr lor Education Statistics. / 
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small number of institutions. The 21 institutions 
)\htt<i in entries 3» 15 and 3.16 enrolled 24 percent of 
all Hispanic students on the U»S. mamland. ,When 
the 34 institutions in Puertb^llco are added (entry 
3.17), these 55 schools accounted for 43 percent of ! 
all Hispanic students ih the aggregate United Stages. 
Of the institutiorh on the U.S.^mainland, four 
could be clas$ified as ''historically Hispanic/' since 
they yere qstablished specifically to servelrtispanic 
students and hiave bilingual curricula and Hispanic 
leadership. The four institutions dre: 3oricua Col- 
lege, Colegio Cesar Chavez, D-Q University, ^and 
CUNY Ho.sto5 Community College. These institu- 
tions were established in the 1970'^ and as'^of fall 
1978 enrolled only 2,454 Hispanic stlidents, , 

^ ^ Another o obvious pattern of Hisp'an^ 
enfQllments is the geographical distribution of the 
schools enrolling significant numbers or percent- 
..ages of Hispanics. Entry 3. 18 reveals State enroll-, 
ment patterns,- which parallel the geographical 
distribution of Hispanics. Only New Mexico — 
whose population is nearly 40 percefit Hispanic 
had more than 10 percent Hispanic enrblln^ents at 
'all three levels: uhdergradiftate, graduate, and first- 
professional. Hispanic undergraduate Enrollment in 
Texas WAS 13^ percent. No ^other State exceeded 10 

percent in any of the tl]ree enrollment levels. 

1* . ■ ■ ■ 

Puerto . Rican student migratipn and reverse- 
migration l^ata .are displayed in entries} 3.19 and 
3-20. In 1975, 4,547 oOhe students enrolled in col- 
leges in the .United States identified themselves as. 
residents of Puerto Rico; This number represented 
four percent of ull Puerto Rjcart residents who were^ 
enrolled in college. Over a thousand mainland U.S. 
'residents attended college in Puerto Rico in 1975! 

Ehrollmeni and Degree Patter^^ 

This sibtjon presents •fhe latest dadk colleoted by 
NCES/OCR on degi^ees earned by Hispanics in the 
school yjear 1976-77, There^ar^^also enrollment data 
for the 1978-79 School year (by six fields of study) 
which give in indication aS to whether the degree 
' patterrjs cyWent jtt^76-77 may continue or chang^ . 

Entry 3.21 summafizes 1976-77 degree awards to 
Hispanics .and shbws that on the U.S. mainland 



Hispanics earned: 4.1 percent of all associate 
degrees; 2.0 percent of all bachelor's degrees; 1.9. 
percent of all ntaster's degrees; 1.6 percent Of a^ 
doctoral degrees; and 1.7 percent of all firs^l 
professional degrees. * 

The analysis of 19^6-77; degree Swards by field of 
study shows considerable differences between 
Hispanics and whites in associate degree patterns! 
^ but onfy^llllipbt differe^^ ifi baccalaureate degree 
' patteiiiE jFor' associate degrees, 43 percent' of 
mainland Hispanics concentrated in the arts and 
sciences, which is primarily a transfer currie}ila, . 
cpmpared to 34 percent of white students (entry 

3.22) . Within the occupational programs in 2*year 
colleges, mainland Hispanic and white distribution 
patterns resembled each oth^r, ^Ithough Hispanics 
less frequently earned degrees jn health ser- 
vice/paramedic and natural science programs. 

: . For baccalaureate degrees, mainland Hispanic 
and >yhite degree patterns generally resembled each 
other; with Hispanics more frequently majcJpig in 
social sciences and foreign'' l^(nguages (enjjfy 

3.23) . Enrollment diKfor 1^8 in tisf six fields for 
which data were collectfidsindicate thj^t tTie patterns 
shown for bachelor's degrees will prdbably con- 

, ttinue, with nfore whites enrolling in scientifit fields 
than do Hispanics (entry 3.24).* 

At the master,^ level, Hispanics were-njore likely- 
than whites to earn degrees in edtK!^tion and 
foreign" larfguages, and les^ likely to earn degrees 
in the sciences and busirAss/managemeTit fields (en- 
try 3,25). This pattfcrn becomes more pronounced at 
the doctoral level (entry 3.26). Enrollment data for 
sbd selected fields in 1978 suggest that this, trend is 
likely to continue as a higher percent of white than 
. Hispanic grajfuate students were erirolled in fields 
V such as business, biqtpgy, physical sciences, and 
engineering (entry 3.21^). - ^ . 

Of the first-professional degrees a^^rded in 
.^1976-77, a higher percentage of Hispanics than 
• whites concentrated in law (entry 3.28). However, 
enrollment data for 1978 indicate s shift away from 
law for both Hispanic and white students, with 
Hispanics s\iowing an increased percer\tage enroll- 
ment in medicine tcntry 3»29). 



Characteristics of Hiitpanic 
College Students!. 



,.c 



The previous entries have analyzed the jnstitu-. 
^ti^naland curricular patterns of Hispapics in post- 
. secpBSiry education. This section describes,in more 
/ detail the students themselves' including their with- 
t dri»val. transfer, and attainment patterns; Aheir 
family 'characteristics; and their language 
•characteristics. Preyipus data on enrolfment and 
degrees were based on surveys of virtually all col- 
leges fud universities and are relatively free of 
sampling error. Most of thddata in this section are 
fcascd on (tie National longitudihql Study (NLSJ of 
the High School Class of 19p and iht Survey of In- 
come and'Education fSIE/, both of which are sam- ' 
pie surveys and thercSkir? subject to sahijpling error. 



Entries 3.30 through 3.33 show tlje extent to 
which aftritijrt took its toil on Hispanic college 
enrolleesv The longifudinal study of the high school 
class' of 1972 shows attrition rates for Hisppnics 
began to exceed those of ^vhites in the Jir'st-year of 
cc^Ilege (imry 3.30). By 1974, both higher attrition 
rate^nd lower rates of transferring.from 2-year 
colleges to 4-:year colleges were., evident for 
- Hispanic* (entry 3.32); Hispanics left colftge more 
often for financial feasons or ^grades while wliites 
more freijuently said they round school 16 be irrele- 
.Vant (entry 3.31). \ \ , ' ' l 

V.^. ' » . V- • ' " . 

By 1976, four^rpafs after enrolling in academic 
college programs, Hispanics showed tnugh higher 
attrition ratos than th4r white counterparts (entry 
3. 3-J)..thc^data also showed corresppndingly lower 
Histjanic graduation rates, which are explained less 
by the length of time HIppanlcs take to^arn a 
ij-pchelor's degree, than by -their significantly higher 
ijoiicompletion rate (57 percent for Hispanic men 
and 34 percent for botl^white mc^ and women.) 

Data collected by hje NatiottSI Research Council^ 
' Comhiissloi) on/Hnn^ Resources, >^how that 
iibout a fourth -of the Wlspanlcs whd earned dpc- 
torates In the UnitediStates (including Puertp Rico) 
betMjeen 1973 and 1-976 were not U.S." citizens. ; 
Aboul|th4ee-fourths of these were In the United 
States on temporary visa? (entry 3.34), 
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Pata summarized in entry 3.35 corroborate otHer 
da^a on Hispanic and .white educational patterns 
noted Ql^where in this report. For example, the me-; 
dian age of U'S. Hispanic doctorates at tflfe time 
they completed theiV degree y/^s 33.8. in contrast 
with a yiedian age of 31.5 for whites. AboflV one 
year oP'this. difference can be attributed to the older 
jage^ whiqH ."Hispanic doctorates earned " their 
ba^elor's degrees. However, the time durjng which 
Hispanics were' enffiolled in graduate . study 
("registered time") wds almost .exactly the same as 
tHat oY whites. Such data suggest that Hispartics to a. 
greater extent than whites tendtO 'tstop ouf'^or 
delly their ^graduate studies. It is also >orth noting 
that ifewer Hispanics held teaching or research 
assistantships while worlcing towArd tReir degrees/ . 



Survey of Income an?r Education data revealed 
-several important chafacteristics of Hispanic col- 
lege students. Entry 3.36 shows that Hispanic 
studertts came from poorer families than did white 

, /students, andmorcrfrequently were ''independent" 
from-parerital support. Of course, given the poverty 
of many Hispanic families, it is unlikely 4hat many 
wWabJe to provide financial assistance to their 
children. The concentration of Hispanics in 2-year 
colleges also theans that proportionately fewer* 
, Hispanic than wljite students Hve in campus housy 

I lag. Parents of Hispanic college students (who lived 
at home> were not likely to be college graduates ^ 
thethselves. In (act, 0mry-3.37 indicates that over 
half of these Hispanic parents. did iiot graduate 
from high school, cQmparecl<«.with 15 percent of 
white parents, fintry 3.38 nptes the educational at- 
tainment among Hispanic subgroup^ Jttspanic col- 
lege students were also likely to conf ffom homes 
where Spanish v^as spoken ^when they Were children 

- (eptry 3.39). Th(| percentage of students who speak 
Spanish themselves 'varied amopg Hispanic sub- 
groups, rangi^jg .fifbm! 5S percent for- "other 
Hispanics? to '96 percent for Cubans. [Note that 
Cubpns tend to have 'higher edu^cfttion levels than do 
^thcr Hispanic subgroups (entry 3.38).l 

Hispanic Personnel and Trustees in 
Collegiate Educ^ation . 

F<jw . HJspanics held professional tJositions in 
postsdcondar'y , institirtions.; Equal Employment 
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Opportunity Commission (E,EOC)»data for 1977, , 
(entry 3.40) irtdiciited that Hispanics comprised: 

1 2.7 percent of. all full-time employees in coU ^ 
leges and universities , 1.4 percent of higher 
education executives, 1,5 percent of faculty, 
1.8 percent of non-faculty professionals, J.l 

^ percent ( pf secretaries, 3.4, percent of 
-^paraprofessionals, 3.3 percent of skilledcrafts 
workers, and 5.8, percent of .maintenance 
"^workers, v. ' . ■ . ' 

Recent studies indrcated^that very few Hispanics 
served as college administrators, trustees, or 
statewide education bdWd members; A 1979 study 
{o( U.S. mainland colleges) noted that 14 two-year 
colleges and 2 foUr-year colleges had Hfspanic 
presidents.^ A 1977 survey of college tru;5tees in- 
dicated that among public 2-year colleges, less than 

2 percent of the 'trustees were Hispanic,' and among 
private 2-vear colleges less than 0.3 percenl^were 
Hispanic/ In 1977, 5 of 463 statewjde education 
board members (1. 1. percent) wer« ' '-Spanish-speak- ' 
ing.-^ . ■ 

Entries 3.41 and 3.42 show \^15 data.on salary 
and tenure x)f employees in higKer education. Me- 
dian salaries for Hispanics were lower than those of 
whites in six of eight occupations. Hispanic full- 
time faculty, relative to whites, wereless Irkely to be 
senior in rank and more likely found in junior posi- 
dons (e.g., jns(ructors). ^ 

Hispanics and the Office of 
Education 

' Hispanic students participated in numer6us pro^ " 
J{rams administered by the. United v^tates Office of' 

^Michael OllvW,- Thi Diimma of Access (Washington, D.C,;. 
Howiird University Press. 1979), p;94; NCES, Education pirec: 
to>y, Colleges and Universities, Wl-I^, ^ ^ 

^Sandra Dcake, Research RepottrA Study of Community and 
Junior College . Boards ; of -Trustees (Washington, D.C.:' 
American Association of Community .itifid Junior Colleges^ 
1977), Table 2. ' * 

^J.L. Salazar and S.V. Mariorana. State Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Planning (1202} Conimlsslpns: A First Look (University 
Park: P^nijsylvania Slate University, 1978)4 P'29. , ^ 



Education (OE), paKicularly those for whicli finan- 
^ cial need or ^'underrepresentedness'' are criteria. 
However, not all OE programs maintain racial/ 
ethnic participant data, and in some programs, par- 
ticipant identities are commingled. In the, following 
programs, data are available on Hispanic partidpa- 
tion. ^ 

. Title* in, a program of aid to ^ ^developing in- 
stitutions, awarded in 1979 its 'largest amount 
(over 10 million dollars) to colleges with 20 percent 
or more Hispanic enrollment (entry 3.43). This 
amount included awards of alr^st 3 miUlon dollars 
to 10 instUtitions in I^uerto Rico.^The IVz million 
dollars awarded t6 25 colleges on the U.S. i|lainland 
accounted for 6.4 percent of all Title III funds ap-V 
propriated. \ . ! / 

Entry 3.44 shows the extent of Hispanic par- 
ticipation in sever|il Fedefal programs designed fo 
assist persons from/ disadvantaged backgrounds in 
attending college. The data show that Hisganic par- 
ticipation in these special programs has remained 
relatively constant. Hispanic participation was 18 
percent in 1974-75 jn Educational Oppgrtunity 
Centers, set up to assist low-income persons desir- 
ing a college education. Participation increased to 
20 percent in 1977-78; Special Services, Which helps 
students to* complete college/ decreased from '»1? 
percent Hispanic participation In 1971-72 to 17 pefv 
cent in 1977-78. Hispanics comprised 18 to 21 per- 
cent of the student^ served in the Talent Search p|ro^ 
gram, which identifies and encourages promising 
I high school students to at^d college. Upward 
Bound, which assists young people with inadequate 
preparation to enter 'and succeed in cojll0ge; fluc- 
tuatedbetween 9 and 11 percetft Hispanlc participa- 
tion for this time period. The Graduate and Profes- 
sional Opportunities Program /(OPOP)i a 
fellowship program designed to increase*^ the 
number of minority and wpmen doctOfal students, 
awardod almost 17 percent of hs fellowships to 
Hispanic^ in 1978^ but this decreased to 13. 1^ per- 
cent jn 1979 (entry 3.45). 

') • ■ 
' "' ^ 



Entry 3.46 shows the percent of Hispanic 
employees In OE, the Federal agency which ad- , 
ministers th^se programs. Hl#i)anlgs compriseciiS 
percent of the entire OE staff, which in<?lud<is the 



Hispanic Concerns Staff and the Office of Bilingual 
Education. Hispanics accounted for 3.7 percent of 
- the male, employees and 1.9 percent of the female 
employees. 
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Table a oi .-^^An overview of Hispanic participation in postsecoridary and 
adult edwcation, by type of enrollment: 197r 



Type of enrollimnt 
— — 1 



Number of , 
Hispanics enrolled' 



Hispailics as a pei;cent 
of total enrollmeni 



Colleges and universities 

Undergrodiiates ............ 

•2-year j- 

■ .' ■ 4-year ......... J . 

.Gradual* . 

^ First-prolcsslonal . .......... 

Noncollegiate vocational scho61s'^. . 
Adult basic and secondary 
education ! . . . . 



345,403 
198,091 
147,312 

21.060 
5,353 

24,812 

352,538 



f 



4.0 
5.9 
2.8 
2.0 
2.1 
5.3 



21.3 



Kxcludes Piisrto Rico. 
Data for year 1979. 

SOUftCE; U.^ Dopartmcnt * Health', Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistic; Opening Fall Enrollment. 1978; ChartctprUtlc, of Students in Non- 

Statistics. 1978. special tabulations. " 
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Qiart 3.01.-^An overview of Hispanic participation in postsecondary and adult education, by 
type of enroUnient: 19*^8 " ^ • 



In postsecondary odu- 
cation, Hlspanics were 
concentrated in 2*year 
colleges and Adult 
Basic and Secondary 
Emcation, and under- 
represented in 4*year 
undergraduate educa- 
tion, and in graduate 
and first^professional 
^ proRrams in relation to 
their percent of the 
population. 



ERIC 



TV 



Type of ^ 
enrollmont 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



First' ♦ 
professional 



Noncollegiatn 
vocatior]ial 



Adult basic and 
seoot^dary education 



4'year colleges 



2-year cofleqes 























■J 



J J_ 



4 6 6 

Percent of all students " 
/ 

/ 



. ( 



20 



NCB8 -J 



Table 3.02.-HJspiinic enroirment in occupational programs in noncolliwiate postsei)ndary 
schools, by subgroup: 1979 



(Percent diitributioh) 



Hispanic 


enroUm^ftt* 


> . 11 




Hispanic subsroup 




V ' 




Number 


^ent of 
all students 


^ Total 


Mexican- 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Central or 
South American 


.Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


No 
Answer 


24.812 


5.'3 


100 


47 


15 


is 




17 


3 



, 'Excludes Puerto Rico. 

SOURCE: U.S. »«piirtinent of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. Characteristics of 
students In Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools. 1979. special rtibulations. • " 
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ERIC 
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Chart 3.02.-yilispanic enrollment in occupational programs, by subgroup 



Mexican Americans 
comprisea almost half 
of the H^panic enroll* 
ment Ih^noncoUegiate 
'postsecpndary schools. 



P»re«n« 



- 5- 
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Table 3.03.-Dlstribution of Hispanic and white participants in 

occupational programs in noncollegiate postsecondar^ 
schools, by amount of previous education: 1979 



Highest level of previous education 


Hispanic' 


r WliJte. . 
non-Hispanic 


Total . , . , / 


(Percent distribution) 


> 

1 i^QQ than hiah or<Kr«rkl * 

iiiaii iii^i sunoul • , f 


♦ 

24 
47 
8 

6 
9 


5 


nighncnool graduate , 

General Education Development (GED) ' 
Completed other postsccondary vocational/ 

Some college, no degree 


56 
18 


Two years of college, associate degree .... 


2 


Four years of cbllege or more, bacheli^r's . 
degree 


1 


■ ■ / 
'3 







|Exclude9 Puerto Ricb," * > 

||OTE.-DeUiU may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S, toepartment of Health/ Education, and Welfare. National Center for 

Education Statistics. Characteristics of Students in Noncollegiate ?os\h 

secondary Schools. 1979, special tabulatio A . 



Chart«3.03.-%>istribution of Hispanic and white participants in occupational programs, by anitount 
of previousieducation . 



a- 



Piv« times as many 
Itispanlcs as whites In 
postsecondary voca- 
tional sdiools had not 
graduated ^6m high 
school. 



Percent 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



1 



Some 
College 



GEO 



Hiflh 
School 
Graduate 



Not High 
School 
Graduate 



\ 



\ 
\ 



CoNege 



GED 



High 
School 
Graduate 



4 year college 
2 year college 



Hispanic 



White, 
non-Hispanic 



1 



Vocational 
School 



Not High 

.School 

Graduate 



Table l04.-4)istribution of Hispanic and white participants in 
, noncoUegiat^ postsecondary scliools, by occupa- 
tional program: 1979 " 



• ••A. r, — 

Occupational progrom 


Hispanic^ 


White, non-HispanJc' 


Number | Percent 


Pergent - 


Total _ 


24,812 lOa 


100' 



Agriculture , ...... . . . .31 

Marketing/d(stribution .... 178 

Health occupations 3,168 

Home economics ........ j 142 

flusirt'ess/offlce . . 6,229 

Technical occupations .... 1,401 

Trade/industry. . . . . . 13,663 



0 
1 

13 
1 

25 
6 
55 



1 

4 
1& 
1 

22 
9 
45 



'I ' V T — . 

hxctudes iPiierto Rico. ' 

NOTE.-Dotttils may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for 

Education Statistics, fharacteristics of Students in |i)oncoHegiate Post- 

^ secondary Schools, 1979. special tabulations. 
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Chart 3.p4.~Distribution of Hispanic and white vocatibiial students, by oc9upatiAnal program 



Hispanlcs ha^ higher 
pat ticlpatlon rtitcs than 
whites In trade/ * 
industry programs and 

rates ih health 
programs. 



Percent 
100 rr-' 



80 



60 — 



40 



< 20 



/ ■ 



Marketing 



Health 



Business/ 
Office 



Technicar 



Trade/ 
Industry 



N 

\ 



Agribusiness 



Marketing 



H^jth 



Business/ 
Office 



Tecfinical 



' Trade/ 
Industry 



Hispanic 



^ White, 
non-HlspanIc 



Home 
Economics 
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Table S.OS.-Attoiidaoce status 6f Hispanic and white po^JpIations aged 14 years oid and over 
enrolled in vocational schoofe: October 1976 ' ' 





^ Total 

population 
.14 years old 


Attend vocatitfitol 
school^ 


Vocatiotial school attendance stati^ 


1 


' and over 
(000s) 


Number 
(000s) 


Percent 


Total 


Full-time 


> 

Part-time 


Correspondence 
school 


^ Unknown 


•» 

Hispanic . 


i 

7,703 


139' 


1.8 


100 


21.6 : 


5.9.7 


1 1 .5^ 


7.2 . 


White^ . . 

1» 


. . 143,250 , 


2,829 


2,0 


100 , 


19.2 


58.0 


15.1 


7.7 



„ *wv.....v«*, uuoiiivsa, ui i;urrc5ponucnc9 scnool ouier inan .on-tne«joD training. EnrolJii 

does not Include high school vocational programs, adult education, continuing education, etc, ' ' 

'"Includes white Jjispanics. " 
NOTE.-Details may not add to totals becafise of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. DcpartmaT of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Vocatiotial School Experience: October 1976, Current 
Population Reports. Series P-20, No. 343, 1979. . 



Chart 3«Q5.**At'tendance status of Hispanfcs postsecondary vocjonal 

schoqis - ^ yT 



PuU-Umc/part-time 
enrollment rates in 
postsecpndary voca- 
tional ilttucatiorr were 
similar for Hispanics 
and whites.^ Whites 
.had a higher pafticipa-' 
tion rate in correspond- 
ence schools. 



\ 



ER?C 



Percent 
100 



,1 

80 



60 



40 



20 



Full- 
Time 



ParV 
Time 



Corres- 
pondence 



Unknown 



Hispanic' 



Full- 
Time 




Corres- 
porfdence 



Unknown 



White 



NCES -* 
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Table 3.06.-Nufnber and percent of Hispanic 
Secondary Education^ , by State: 



participants in FederaUy*-funded Adult Ba^c and 
1978 - 1 



State or 
other area 



Total 
. Hispanic 
participants 



Hispanip as a 
percent of all 
participants 



United States 



Alabama^ . . > . 
Alaska . ; ..... 
Arizona . . / . . . 
Arkansas^ . . . . , 
California ..... 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . I . . » . 
District of Columbia 

/Florida . . . ^ 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho . . ..... . . 

Illinois . . . . y . , . > 

Indiana 

Iowa . . 

Kansas ......... 

Kentucky ........ 

Louisiana . . /. ... , 

Maine .'. 

Maryland . , . , . , . , 
Massachusetts :..'.] 

Michigan ; 

Minnesota. ....... 

Mississippi ....... 

Missouri . . . . . . . 

Montana. 

(lejbraskft . . . , . . . , 



352,538 

68 

73 
5,663. 
' 55 
144,463 
3,3.20 
3,833 
84 
2,278 
56,954 
1,289 
188 
i,219 
19,3^ 
1,001 
479 

1;278 

85 
'112 
43 
1,966 
1.851 
1,800 
436 
10 
717 
129 
619 



21.3 

0.3 
f.9 
66.6 
0.8 
57.2 
43.7 
2tS.I 
7.8 
9.9 
.16.8 
' 2.7 
1.2 
14.0 
30.8 
7.0 
2.0 
8,2 
X).4 
' 0.9 
0.9 
7.4 
12.9 
5.8 
7.0 
0.1 
2.7 
3.7 
■8.2 



State or 
other area 



Total 
Nlipanic 
participants 



Hispanics as a 
t>er(^nt of all 
partioipants 







lit 1 

- . 20.1 


i^vw 1 laiiipaiuic . « . 


Art « 
















New Yftrk 




* ' 7A H 
- ZO.O 


North ICaroHna 


1 Cifkfk 
I ,uoo 




*'i^v/iiii i^al^VJia 


AO 


< .2.1 


Ohio 


1 \nA 


.«J»2 


" Oklflhottin « 

V'aVItU IV/IIIU ..■.«t... 










0.0 


r ciiiisyiVallla ....... 






Rhode I^lnnH 

*■ ^ 


741 
fffi . 




South Carolina . . , . 


; 166' 




South Dakota , . . . . 


v.- 69 


.1.8 


Tennessee \ 


• .'■ '1,47 . 


. ' 0.9 




54,6^11 


41.1- 


Utah^ . . ... 


2.150,, 


; 12.7 


Vermont ; . . . T . 


■ ° .\ 7 


0.2 


Virginia , i 


.;. 1,007 • 


6.5" 


Washington 


1.074 


^ 9.8 




'96 . 


9.6 ^ 


Wisconsin . . 


2,286 ■ 


. 1 6.2 ^ 


Wyoming .... . . 


360 


, 21.4 



Outlying areas: 
Total . ; . . . 



Puerto Rico . 

Guam 

Virgin Islands 



.24,670 

.24,563 
7 

109 



\1 



84.7 

99.9^ 
5.9' 
12.2 



';PnrrtcipHnts,ifi, adult basic and socvndary programs sponsored by Public Law 91-230; as amended. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Jfcalth, Educatiori, and WeUare, National Center for Education Statistics, Adult Basic and 
' Secondary Education P^gram Statiilics, 1978, unpublished data. " \^ 

' , ■ .. ■ ' • ■■ ■ ■ ' 
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3.Q6.'-Percent of Hispanic participants in AduU-Basic and Secondary Educationy 6y State 



: > \ 

^Ai!^nic% comprise 
over Cine-half o£ the 
Mriicipants in Adult 
Basic and Secondary 
Education in three 
states:; Ari7.ona,.Call- 
forntei,and New Mexi- 
coi -.■■■■L- 



•4- 




1- 



y ■ 




ts^NN^ H^jpinic! comprise ov^r hall 
K\v\^ of the particlpunts'* 



jigSggJ J^iipanics compriie between 26% and. 
i-i'i^^^i^i \0% of the participants 

■ "i . ^ 

□ Hispanics comprise less than 
26% of the partlclpanH 



l5i 



m 



Table 3,07.-^bistribution of Hispanic par- 
, ticipants in Pederally-funded 
. Adiilt Basic and Secondary 
Education,' by age and sex: 
• V 1978 ' * 



4 

Age and sex^ 


Hispani^s^ 


Total 
' Number 


■ Men 


Women 


Percent 


Percent 


A^l ages 


352,538 " 


45' 


55 ' 


16 --44 years . , 


292,223 


' • 47 


• 53'.:---. 


45 --64 year's . . 


41, 568 \ 


36 . 


64 . 


65 and over . . , 


nP,747 


41. 


59' 



This program offers to persons 16 years of age or older 
the opportunity to overcome English langOage difficulties 
and attain reading, writing, and computational skills 
through the 1 2th grade lervel of competence. Students in* 
thii ptogram also have the opportunity to acquire a 
.^hlgh schopi dllplohla. 

^^xcludestDayticipants In Puecio Rico and outlying 
areas. ^ • 

SOURCE^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, filational Center for Education * 
Statistlcsr Adult Basic and Secondary Education 
•Pwjg^am Statistics, 1978. unpublished 5ata. 



piiirt 3.07C-Di8tribution of Hispanic participants! in Adult Basic and Secondary Education, by 
f ' age and sex r . ' 



V. 



Most Hispanicjpartici- 
pants in a^ujF^duca- 
tiop were between |he 
agfBs of 16 and 44^- 
\vtth Women confipris- ' 
ing over half of the 
enrollment in each age 
group. 
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tJkk 3^08,<-P«rcent of Hispanic and white Jiopubtions aged 18-34, 
^ " by education status and CQlleg^enroUment: 1972-77 



Yew . .Hispanic . 



Wliite 



/Enrollment in CQllege as percent of the 1 8>34/poi|tf||tlon 

si . 16.0 ^ 

IVVS...... ... 10.3 ' 15.2 

19741.: 11.5 . ' 15.7 . 

19^75 .r . . - 12.7 ' 16.8 

1976. . ... . . . . • ^ 14.2 . 16.6 

1977.......... . u.S ;6.6 

Enrollment in cdlle^e^as percent of high school graduates in 
* \ ^ ' the 18-34 population , 

1972 , yl6.9 19.9 

1973 . . ' 20.4 . 18.6 > 

1974 . ...... . .'. 21.9 19.0 , ' : 

J975- .. 22.9 20.1 

1976....- ''«.f 22.8 . - 20.0 

1977 21.2 - , 19.8 . 

High school graduates as a percent of the 1 8-34 populat^on 
1972 . j9. . . . . . 49.5 80.4 

1973^ .. 50.5 81.8 

1974 . . 52.6 82,7 

1975 55.3 [83.4 ' . 

1976......... 53.3 ^ 83.^ 

1977... ...... 55.5 83.9 t 

'indudoi white Hlipanlcs. 

SOlilRCBi U.S. Deparlmeni ttf Commerce, Bureau of the Cenaus, Social and Economic 
CharaeitrlslicB o/StudtntrOctob«r l972—0(loSirl97rrCmw^ Population 
Reports, Series, P-20, and uhrj|^bll$hed labillatlons. 



Chart lp8.-<C,oilege <)nrollm|)nt m percent of the 18- to 34^year-K)ld popujiation, for Hispanics 
rgi ami i^hitcs * . 



•iPh&rllifcf ohtoUment 

pahlcs 'H|;t*»34 ywri 
old Increased from . 

never rwpcd the same 
rate as that for whites. 
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rTab(e 3'09.-"Hl8paiiic8 as a percent of allfulNime stbdents in 
NtUutions of higher education, by level of study: 
' Fa|[ 1970-^1978 " 





' Undergraduate' 


Graduate and first^professional' 


fnil of year 


Number 


Pcrceht of 
all students 


Number 


Percent of 
all students <. 

4 



*19702 98,453) 2.1 

.1972^ 131,084 v2.4 

1974. .157,572 ' 2.8 

1976 191,065 3.3 

i978 . . ... . 196,451 . 3.5 



5,680 
8,661 
9,016 
12,149 
13,170 



1.2 
1.5 
1.5 
2.0 
2.2 



1 ■. ■. . ' " 

DoM hot include institutions of higher education in Puerto ftico and outlying 
jterritoriei, or U.S.. ler^e schools. 'V 
♦T "Spanlsh-surname-AirjlSican^AVls the othnioit? designation on the form in ^hcso 
. years. Also graduatf and flr^-professional students were combined, 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of ifilealth, Education, and Welfare, Office fpr Civil 
' Riihts. Racial and Ethnic EntoUmeni Data from Institutions of Higher 
' 'Education, for 1970 data: Fall 1972; for 1972 data: Fall 1976; and for 
1974 through 1978 data: Fall 1978. 
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Chart 3^9,--|li8panicfl as a percent of all fulMime students Inlnstitutions.of higher 
Wucation, by level Qf itudy • ^ ^ 



The percent of full- ^ 
time students in college 
who are Hispanic is In- 
creasing for both the 
undergraduate and 
graduate/first- 
professional levels of" 
study. ^ ' * 



V 



Percentf 
4 f- 



Undergraduate 



Graduate and first-professional , 



1970 



1972 



1974 



1976 



1978 



/ 



NCES-J 
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Table 3.1 0*~l|if panic eorollment in^sUiutions of higher education oft U.S. mainland, 
INiei'tQ Rico, and oMtlying areas, by level of enrolltQent: Fall 1978 



IP ■' ^ 

' ^ ; Uvd of ^ 
'jdiirolltnciit ^ 


total Hiipanic 

fitfbllment 
(a|pt8tt€^U.S.^) 


fnrollment on 
U.S. mainland^ 

•s • 


•V 

HiqNinic enrollment 
in Puerto Rico and 
outlying areai^ 


nvpaiuc €iifou*> 
ment in Pii0f to 
I Rioo/outiying 
^ areas as percent 
of total Hispanic 

enrolliftefit 
1 (aggregate UJS.) 


' (Jfndergraduaiie 

Graduate 

Plrst^professional . . 
Unclassified'? 

1' ^ V — 


459,698 
25.183 
u • 6,945 
/ 49.383 

4 


345,403 
21,060 
5,353 
45,395 


114.295 
4,123 
1.592 
* ^,988 


24.^ 

22.9 * 
8.1 



^Hlsponics enrolled In the 50 iUter» District of, Columbia, Puerto I^co, and outlylns^ areas. 
jFifty states and District of Q)lunibia» includinjg the U.S. service schools. 

Includes the 217 undergraduate uKf llgraduat^ Hispanic students enrolled in higher education in the Canal Zone, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Opening 
Fall enrollment. 1978, special tabulations. ^ . 
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Chart S.lO.-Hiipanic enrollment in institutions of higher education on U.S. mainland ai^d 
hierto Rico/outlying afeas, by leVel of enrolbnent 



Hispanic enrollment in 
Puerto Ric6 and the 
outlying areas v 
comfurises almost a 
quarte|^ of total His* 
panic enrollment at 
^ihe undergraduate and 
Wlrst-professional levels 
of- study. 
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First -professional 
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Graduate 




Unclassified 

U.S. mainland 
uorto Rico/outlyinQ area^i, 
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Table 3.1 l.*-pistnbution of Hispanic and white college 
students, by enrollment level and year in 
' \ school: FaU 1978 v > 

J. - 



EnroUmei^t level 
and year in school 




White, no|-Hisp«nic 

V 



All levels \ . r . .* 
Undergraduate. . , . 

Graduate 

First Professional . . 
Uncl|teifie(l^ . 



(Percent distrlj)utlon) 



Undergraduate. . , . . . ^ . . 

First-time freslimen^. . . 
• Other first ycar^ . . .>t. 
0 Sopljomores ........ 

Juniors . . . . 

Seniors. . . . , 



Graduate 

U^irst year ...... 

I^eyond fir$t year. 




classified* ....... 

Undergraduate level 
'r Graduate levpl .... 



100 


100 




76 


c 


10 


,1 


2 . 


u 


12 


1 An 


1 t\t\ ■ 

100 


Ly 


28 


30 


20 


22 


24 


10 


14 


9' 


14- 


100 


100 


60 


58 


40 


42 


100 


100 


80 


^82 


20 


18 



:2 



Uoi a candidate f6r u dcgioe or other formal award although taking regular 
classes with other students. ^ 
Kntcrii^ freshmen who have not previously attended any college before 
^^summer 1978. ^ - 

l'*irs( year students who were enrolled in college before summer 1978i ' ^ 
SOURCE: US. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center, for Ivducation Statistics/Opening Fall Enrollment, " 
1978, special tabulations. > 



Chart ^. 11 i«'Di^trlbuti<>n of Hispunic and white college studetits, by year in scllool 



(i 



Althotigh the percents 
of Hispanic and white 
undergraduates who 
wer# first^time fresh- 
men were ahnost equal, 
30 percent of Hispanic 
undergraduates were 
"other first-year" 
freshmen compared 
with 20 percent of 
whites. 



T 



Percent 



80 



60 



40 



20 



Hispanic 



White, . 
non-Mispanic 



lergraduates 





Seniors A 




Seniors 


r • 












Juniors 






k 














Juniors^ 




Beyond 
' first 
year 




Beyond 
first 
year 


















Sophomores 






V 
















Sophomores 
















\ 




T 








1 




Other 
first 
year 

■ 


• 


• bther . 
first 
year 




First 
.year 




First 
year 




/ 


, First- - 

time 
freshmen . 




Firsv 
time 
freshmen 


'I 

1 i 




\ . 

;k7^- 


,1 ■ " 





"Hispanic 



White, . 
non-Hispanic 



Graduates 



; Table 3.12.-Percent of* Hispanic and white under- 

j grfl^uates who attended institutions of 

. higher education full^iiH, by type of 

institution: FaU 1978 



V 



Type of 
imtitutiofi 



Total 



2-ycar college/ • 



Universities . 



HislEinic 


White, hon-Hiapanic 


57 


1 68 . 


37^-. ;, 


■ ' 35 ' 




77 


^3 


85 


87 


75 


80 . 



/ f ^Thos^ whose academic Ipad-courscwork or other'required activity'ls 
I le^st 75 percent of the full-time load. 



at 



SOURCE: U»St Department of Health, clhication/and Welfare. National 

Center for Education Statistics. Opening Fall Enrollmeitt, 1978, 
specbl tabulations. 



Chart 3.12.-l?ercent of His^^nic and white fulHinie undergjp^duates, by type of institution 



A third of both His- 
panics and whites in 
2-year colleges wer% 
full-time students. In 
universities and(pther 
4*year colleges, a lower 
percent of Hispanics 
than whites attended 
fwH-time. 
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1 



A 



\ . 



Typa of 
institgtion 



Air ^ * 
inirtitutions ■ 



\ 



2-vear colleges 



..Other 4'year "fcolleges 



Universities 



Percent of undergraduates 
who attend full-time ^ 



Hispanic 



Kx^^$^ VVhIte, non-Hispanic 



t 




NCES J 



Table JJa.-Uistribufon of HIspanie and white fult-time uiidergraduates, by type pf 
Institjutlon attended and year in schdbl: FaU 1978 . ' W 



^ /Fulltime • 
^ tiindcrgnidiuite 
students 

• ■ . . 


Total 


2-ywr 
Institutions 


\ r 4-year institutions 


total 


Universities 


■ Other 4^year 

1 I. t 



(Percent dl/itribution) . 



total 

Hispanic. :.. 100 

Wliit«v, noniHispanic ...... 1 00 



. Freslmwfh' • 
, , Hispanic . ^ . . . ^ . . . . , 
White, non-Hispanic . . j 

. ■ ' ' ■ ■ . " . 

Sopiiomores • • 
Hispanic, . i ....... . 



100 

loo 



100 



Wlilt^, rtsji^iispanic . 100 

Juniors 0 
Hispanic 




42 

23 



59 
40 



Seniors 
Hispanic'. '. 
. Wliite, non-Hispanic 



58 

77 



41 
60 



53 
■72 



lOQ 
100- 



100 
100. 



.16 
-•31 



IP 

'^23 



17 
29 



29 
41 



31 
42 



42 
46 



31 
-^8 



37 
43 



71 
59 



69 

58. 



J NOTE.-Dotails may not add to totals bpcausc of rounding^, . ,„ .. 

SOURCE: IJ.S. Depi^rtmcm of Hwlth. ExJtlcation, and Welfare, Nationardfe^^^^^ 

Opening Fall EnroUment, 1978, special tabutations. ' * • • 
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^* Chart 3,13,-«Distrilniti6ii of Hisj^anic and whit^ fulM^ne unif^ergraduates, by type of insti(uMfS[n 




A higher percent of 
white tlian Hispanic 
Mr'time undergrade 
uates'attended iini- 
veraities, / 



•ERIC 



Universities ^ ^ 

Other 4-vear cojjege" 
'a-'Vear college 



Percer>t 
100 

80 

' 60 
40' 

20. 




■ ^ 



t=reshmen Sophompres Junior^ J- Seniors 




Freshmen Sophpmores Juolors < Senjors 
White, non-Hispanic 



/'S 



i: 
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t[9ble. 3. 14.~Num6er and percent of £ull-tlme * • 
' . ' freshmen and !%homotQs who attended 
>year coOeges, by St^te: Fall 1 978 

' i. ■ . '. .. ' : ■■' 



Slau or athif aitu 


.HIapanic 


Wt^ile. 
non- Hispanic 


[Numper 


Percent 


PcrrAH 1 to. 


United Sutet ....... 










c c 

-.1.1 • 

• 


35 


. Alahaimt ... 7 


111 


\ i u 
, IH 


35 


Alaska ^ ' 


Z f 


69 


57 


ArUona . , * 






,44 


' ArkansAi' 




1 1 


>IH • 


Cmifornla. . > ' 




72 


o •* 61 




1 tA "o 


Jo 


22 * 


. * ConnocUcul 




lU 

Jo 


26 






5 / 


33 


pUtrlct qf Columbia . . . 


u 


■n 
U 


0 


FlorWi 






' ■■' 59 




112' 


'32 


34 




417 . 


67 


51 


Idahti^ 


88 


' 51 


*44 


Illlnoii . 


2.006 


41 


4? 
•fx 


Indiana 


80 


9 


1 ? 




164 


• 4H • 


JO 


Kansas 


2HJ 


42 


•3 1 


Kenrucky . . ♦ 


20 


1* 


?1 


Louiiianu 


..:^II8 


15 






5 


12 


1 - 


Alaryland . . . : 




54 


^ ■• .43 


Massachusetts 


•715"* 


33 


30 


Michigan 


960 


51 


*34 


Minnesota .......... 


52 


17 . 


26 > 


Mississippi. . 


20 


■'41 


57 




165 ♦ 30 k 


20 


Montana = 


5 


12 


. 6' 


Nebraska 


.114 


36 . 


25 


0 Nevada 


61 


35 


27 


1 New Hampshire 


6 


5 


• 14 


r" hiijw Jersey 


* 2.026 


40 


' .17 


) New><exlco 


788 


14 


15 


^ New York . . * 


! 2,783 


51 


42 


> NoVth Carollqa 


231 


« 50 


46 


North Dakota , . : . 


3 


u *I2 


. ' ^ 35 . 


' ohM)..: ; 

Oklahoma 


. 319* 


28 


> 24 


198 


42 


29 ; 


.Qrep..S:' , . . - 
Penrisylvatila . ..... . . r . 


- 346 


5H 


47 > 


f 4.13 


35 


27 ■' 


•RliMd* Island • : . 


^2 


20 J 


21 


Stjutit CJirollna , 


50 


3^ 


* 3H / ' 


Siiuih Pakoia 


: 0 




2 


Tinnessec , . . . . .V 


78 


. 2H 


9 


^ tiiu 


16,957 


55 


.34 


i .Utah.. . .• ' 


148 • 


.o33 


W 


" ; Verfni^nt ........... 


2 


3 « 


M , 


V yirgIWi . . 


9l 




25 


Washington V v.. - . ! . . 


674 


58 


55 


.;. .,Wejt Vliglnla . . ; . . . . , 




n 


13 


''l.Wlscohstn . . . .f . . . 


253 


32^- - 


' 33 




.«! 


62 


53 


















. Plwlo Rldd . i . . ^ . . . . 


27;ifrf) 


40 


45« 



.1 * 



<r— r. 1 — 

'Thare war« 96 l^hire non^Hlipahic fuil-tlme 
'tw;o<year coUagM In Puarto Rico, 
SOURCE: U.S. Owiart^^of Haalth. l?d«( 
C*nt<ir foj EducatloiVStAfbtlcs, " 
■ , . ' . special labulatloni. 
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Chart 3.14>Conceiitration of Wtlme students in two^yeaK colleges, for States with enrollment 
^ tOfoVer 1000 Hispanic students 



Hlibanlc fuU-tlme 
frettunon and sopho- 
mores bttonded 2-y6ar 
\ qoU«ge8 >it a higjhier 

California accounted 
''fcfr over a third* of 

Hispanic students in 
. 2-year^oUegcs/ « 




Table 3,15.~Selected characteristics of Institutions <bf higher education with enrollment over 
50 percent Hispanic: Fair i97il ' 



institutj^H^ ^ 

— ■ . .. — , >i 


state 


• 

Control . 


Level 


Hispanic enroHment 


Public 


Prlyatc 


l^rear 


4-year 


Number 


Percent 
oftofal 



Boricua College 
Laredo Junior College ........ 

Texas State Technical/Rio 'Grande. 

Colegio Cesar Chavez 

Ljiredo State yniversity 
CUNY/Mostos<'ommunity College 
Pan American Uniyprsity* ...... 

■ New Mexico Highkin^i' University 

Texas Southmost College 

Hast Los Aftgeles College* 

D«p University 

Ell Paso Community- College* ... 

Texajf A & I University 

Southwest Texas Junior College . 
* Our Lidy of Lake University ... 



New York 
Texas 
Texas 
Oregon- 
Texas 
New York 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Texas 
California 
California 
Texas ' 
Texas . 
Texas — 
Texas ► 



X 
X 

X 
• X 

X 
. X 

*x 

X 

X 
X 

.-X 



X* 



X* 



X 
X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 



X 



432 
2,662 

9*90 
27 

693 
1,996 
6,777 
1,444 
2,852 
,9,873 
99 
6,242 
3, "170 
1,024 

870 



95 

87 

85 

82 

81 

76. 

7^ 

71 

70 

66' 

62 

61 

51 

51 

51 



♦Also listed on tHble 3.16. ^ - • 

*'.',''c' ^""""i °^ iV Hispanic. See table 3.17 for InstltutKftts of higher education In Puerto' Rico. 

5UJJ%Cb: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfnro, National Center' for Education Statistics, Opening Fall 
^ Knrollmont, 1978, special tabulations. 



HIGHLIGHT TO TABLE 3 J 5 

\ - . * ■ 

^ Nine tiolleges in Te)^s had student bodies with oyer SO percent Hispanic enrollment. 
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Tabje 3,1 6.--Selected characteristics of institutions of liiglier education with 4,000 Hispanic 
students or more: Fall 1978 ' ^ *^ 



— - - .i^-.' 

institution'' 




Control 


Level 


Hispanic enrollment 


State 


Public 


^ 2»ycar 


4-year 


Number 


Percent 
of total 



Miami Da*trCommunity College ..... Florida 

East -Los Angeles Coilege*. California 

San Antonio CoUejje Texas 

Pan American University* Texas 

El Paso Community College* Texas/ 

University of Texas at El Paso; . . . Texa/ 

Rio Hondo College ............. California 

university of New Mexico 7. ., New Mexico 

California State University, 

' Los.Angeles. Californta 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x^ 

X 
X 



X 
X 

^x 

X 
X 



X 
X 



13,747 
.9;873 
■8,103 
6,777 
6,242 
5,945 
^4,979 
4,895 

4.698 



35 
66 
39 
75 
61 
38 
38 
22 

20 



[ *Mso listed on table 3.15 



Rico.*"" °^ "'»P»'^'« studonU enrolled. See table 3.17 for institutions of higher education in Puerto 

. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Opening Fall 
Lnrollinent. 1978. special tabulations. . 
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HIGHLIGHT TO TABLE 3. 1 6 

' Seven institutions in California, Texas, Florida, and New Mexico enrolled substantial numbers of Hispanic 
Students. \ , ■ f ■ 

^ • ■ ! ■ 
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Table 3,l7...Sllected characteristics of institutions of higher educltion in Puerto Rico: 
.roll 1 V7o 



Institution 



Total. 



I— — ' — * I 

^Control 


■ Level 


.Public 


Private 


«2-ye8r 


4-ye8r 



Hispanic^ 
enrollment 



.-.Amerlgan College of Puerto Rico ... 
Antillian College . ........ . . . , 

Dayainon Central University . . . . . . 

Caguas City College ;:. . . . . 

Caribbean Center for Adv. Studies . . 
Caribbean University College ....... 

Catholic University of P R. . 

Conservatory of Music of P.R 

Electronic Data Processir^ College . . . 
Fundacion Educativa Ana E. Mendez/ 
Colegio UniVersitario del Turabo . . . 



24- 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



It 

X 



i 



X 
X 



18 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



.■ / \ 



123.3^9 

1,141 
749 

2,911 
651 
0 

.1,204 
11,380 
249 
1,226 

5,401 

. 1,800 
1,256 

8,067 
6,337 
- 13;038 
609 
"919 
143 
347. 

23,535 
8,871 
2,583 
2,601 
3,282 
7,016 

" 5,929 
4,398 



Instituto Comercial de P.R. Jr. College 
Instituto Tecnico Comercial Jr. College 
Inter American University of P.R. 

Hato Rey Campus 

San German Campus 

7 branches^ . . 

Ramirez College of Businpss & Tech. . , 
San Juan Tech. Community College , . , 
Univcrsldad Polit^cnica de P.R. . . . . . . 

Uyivorsldad de Ponce .......... . v. 

University of Puerto Rico/ 

Rio Piedras Campus 

Mayaguc/ Campus . / 

Medical Sciences Campus . . 

Cayey University College 

Humacao University College 

. Regional Colleges Administration . . . 

University of the Sacred Heart 

World University ; . . . 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



■ ^ ♦ 

X ■ •. 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



^Hlspanlcs comprbod between 95 and 100 percent of total enrollment in 
All branched could not be listed due to space limitations. | 
SQURCK: .tl.S. Depmtirteht of Health. Education, and Welfare, National 
Fall Enrollment, 1978, special tabulations. i 
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virtually all institutions in Puerto Rico, 
■ ■ , • - ■ 

Center tot Education Statistics, OpiprtiiiV 



Table 3.18,-Hispanic codge enrollment as a percent of total, enroUinent in each State and 
terrltory./by level of -enrollment: Fall 1978 • 
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Sutfi or other ii^ii 




Undergrmluete 


Greduite 


First 'profeMlonel 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Alabunm . . ...... ■ 525 

Aliiakii 337 

Arizona t. . 15,465 

Arkunuii. . . 267 

Calilornla 147,62*^ 



l\)iorudo . 

Connecticut 

Dotiiwarc 
. District of Coluinhla. 
Florida 

ticorgiii 

ll«.Wttii 

Idulio 

Illlnojs , 

Indiumi 

Iowa . 

Kansas 

Kentucky ,^ 

U>ulsiana • 

"Kfuinc 

Maryland 

Mossachuscus .... 

Michigan ........ 

Minnesota. ....... 

Missjssippf ....... 

Missouri 

Muntarta 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New MarniMliirc ... 

Now Jersej^ . 

New Mexico ...... 

New York 

North Carolina . . . . 

North bttkota 

Ohio A . . ...... 

Oklahoiifll 

Oregon' ......... 



H, 9HI 
2.640 

IKl 

I. 329 
V 27.015 

906 
1,4.16 
34.1 
13.909 
2.061 
/ 650 
I.7IH 
391 
2.038 
< 82 
2.020 
5,032 
6.621 
834 
131 
1.664 
133 
775 
821 
269 
. 11.317 
l.1i..277 
46,925 
J. 022 
. 54 
2.639 
1.185 
^ 1 .58V 

Pennsylvania ! . . . 3.475 

Rhode Island . . . . . . 351 

South Carolina 332 

, Suutj) Dakota 293 

Tennessee * 663 

tckas 78,954 

^'iah IJ69 

Vertnont 147 

VlrRinia . . 1,44 1 

WashiuKton A . . . . 3,641, 

West Virginia \ r. 167 

Wisconsin . , ,.r . ^ . . 2^,029 

Wy outing 349 

U.S. Service Schools ' 45 1 

Outlying areas; 

Canal /orte . 504 

CjUHIiI . . 69 

Puerto RlwJ . . .... I2J»2I9 

Virgin Islands . 96 
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272 
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273 
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37 
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0.9 


283 
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0.1 
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0.2 


0.3 


553 


0.3 


49 


OJ 


■ 26 


0,5 


12.U 


68,451 


12.7 


4,521 


6.8 


874 


6.4 
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1,047 


1.3 


68 


0.4 
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2.0 


0.5 


1 IK 
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19 


0.8 
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763 


0.5 


71 


0.4 


13 


OJ if. 


1.3 
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'1.3 ^ 


138 


1.0 


'52 


. 1.5 


0.2^ 


123 


0.2 


22 


0.2 
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0.2 


oO.H ' 


1,570 


0.8 




1.0 
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. 2.1 


1.8 


297 


2.0 
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•0.8 


2 


0.9 


2.5 ' 


446 


3,1 


■. 5 - ■ 


0.2 




3U.8 ' 


1.12 


31.4 . 
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>2.0 


11 
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99.5 


114,078 


99.6... 


4,110 


94.7 


1^592 \ 




■5.2- 


27 


?.2 


2 


2.8 





IncludM unclassined sludeniii. . . f ' 

SOURCK:^US. D«par(nien( t/f Heglth, Kflucatlon. and Welfare. National Center for Kducatlon StatUtic, and Office for 
Ovll Rights, Opening Fall Knrollmont. 1978, sRecinl tabulations. . 
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Table 3.19 



*19.-Nuinber and pAcent of Puerto Rican residents enrolled i / 
in college, by State where enrolled: Fall 1975 



^ 

f Puerto Rican residents 



Number 



Percent 



total. 



102,586V 100 



EnroUed In Puerto Rico _ 

Enroild in 50 Statos^and District of Columbia. . . . 

New York. . ... . . . _ ; . ; . _ _ 

^Florlda. . . ... . . / . . . , , . . 

California. 

Massachusetts . . . .\ . . . . j 

' Alabama. ....... .^.;:^yi}'X^J$,, i , 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

Louisiana*^ , ....... . . . /. , ^« 

' lUlnois. . _ [ [ 

Ne^y Jersey 

Texas. . : \, 

' — N e w Ilai up sh ir e. .™-7TTTr.™:T:T 



f 



97,997 
4,547 
• 685 
. . 474 
401 ■ 
353' 
227 

200 
' 193 
164 
157 



Georgia . 

District of Columbia. 

Ohio . . . 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Maryland ........ 

Wisconsin : , . 

Connecticut 

Virginia ' . 

Other states 



122 
109 
101 
99 
92 
81 

69 
56 
526 



96 
4 

15 

10 
9 

, 8 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

I 



\ 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
, 1 
11 



Reiildoitc4 refers to thi? 'Iiornc state^' in which a student completed his/her ^ecoiidary 
^educationJ . / . ^ 

. Includes the 42 residents eWollcd in the outlying territories. ' 
NOTK.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCK: Department of Health, Educjition, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
; .Statistics, ResfdOrtco arid Migration Survey, fall 1975. -unpublished tabuIaHons. 
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« Four percent of Puerto Ric&n residents who enrolled in college attended schoo^on the U<S» mainland* 
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Table 3.20.-Out-oM$tdte residents enrolled in 
collie in Puerto Rico: Fall 1^75 



I 



Out-of^tate residents 


1 Nuinbel% j 


Percent 




• . jfffj 


' 1 uu 


U.S. citizens from mainland. . , 


. . 1,304 


' 38 


New York. . . . ^u-. 


. . V 653 . 


SO 


. Rorida. ........ . . 


428 


33 


Viripnla . i .......... , 


149 • 


Tl 


Other , . /. . . , . . . . . . . . . 


.. . 74\ ■ 


6 


' Foreign citizens 


. . 2,169 ' 


62 



SOURCE: U.S. Dipartment of Health, Kduciition. and Welfare, 

t National Center for PkJucation Statistics, RiisidcnceaiicJ 
^ Migration SurVey. fall 1975, unRjjblished. taljulat^ons. 
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Table 3ai;.-Degrees earned by HIspanics on U,S^ainIand and in Puerto Rico/' 
territories,^ b)r level of degree: 19^76-^1977 » 







.Degrees earned by Hispanlcs « 




.. • ' . ■ 

* * 'v * ". * 


Aggregate U.S.^ 


U.S. Mainland^ ' 


Puerto Rlco/jjerritories 


*■ ■ "u * 

. -6;. « . ~ 

Level .ofdegree 

"* ■ . ■ • ♦ 

^^^^ 


Total degrees 
Number 


Number 


<? 

Percent of 
degrees earned 
by all students 
on LJ*S. mainland 


Number 


Percent of all 
degrees earned 
by Hispanics 
(aggregate 



Associate d^^ees? 



Total 



24,092 



Male J 2,514 




Female . 

Bachelot'^ 
, Total . , . . 
Male . . 
. : Female 

Master's 
. Total . . , 
' \ Male . . 
Female 



11,578 




Doctor's 

Total, . . . . 
Male 

Female , . 

« 

First-professional 

Total 

Male ..... 
Fomalle . . . 



7,069 
3,665 
3,404 



534 
391 
143 



1,478 
1,174 
304 



20,834 
,11,405 
9,429., 



18,663 
10,238 
8,425 



6,069- 
3,266 
2,803 



522 
383 
139 



1,076 
893 
183 



4.1 
4.4 

3..8 



2.0 
2.1 
2.0 



1^.9 

2.0 
1.9 



1.6 
1.5 
1.7 



1.7. 

1.7 

1.5 



3,258 
1,109 
2,149 



8,300 
3,434 
4,866 



1,000 
399 
.,■601 



12 
8 
4 



^402 
281 
121 



13.5 
8.9 
18.6 



30.8 
25.1 
36.6 



14.1 
10.9 
17.7 



2.2 
2.0 
2.8 



27.2. 
'23.9 
39.8 



... 1 ■ ■ I 

Awarded by institutions of higher cdgca||on in the 50 stntes, P.C, PMorto Rico, and territories in the school 
ytar 1976-1977. _ ^ \ 

jl-lfty states and District of dolunlbia. 
Includes associate degrees and other formal awards for leu than four years of work beyond high school. / 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Kducation, and Welfare, National Center for Education St'atistics m 
OfnceforCivilRights, Earned Degroes Survey, 1976,^77, special tabulajlons. /• 
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^rt 3.2 l.-D«igrces earned by'Hispanic8,.by level of degree 



HlspftiUca earned 2 per- 
!^nytt less of the de- ' 
|rees«^Arded In the 
.U.S. at Ivery level ex- 
cepithdassgclate de- 
gree levJIi 



. V 



#, ■ 'V' 



A. 




First- Doctor's MasferV \ Bachel 
professional ' \ 



's Assoqiate 



\ 



D^dVees Earttad by Hispahics 
(50 states and ufi^rlct of Coliifi^bla) 





.Table 3.22.~Distribution of associate degreed and awards in art and sciences and 
occupational progran)s for Hispanics and whites: 1976-1977 

■ : 1 



Field of study 
and'Oc£ii|Mit|on programs^ 



\ 



Hispanic 



Puerto 
Rico^ 



U.S. ^ 
mainland^ 



Percent 



All fields . . _ . 3.^56 

Arts and sciences ^Tr 

Occupational, total .... 

Business/commerce . . . y\ / 
Health service/paramedic i . 
i^ubllc services ......... 

Mechanical/iJh|im*eeTTng^^ 

Dat^^ processing 

Natural science ......... . ^ 22^ 




US. 
inainlandj^ 



White; non-Hispanic 



Percent 



mainland^ 



3,Z56 


20,834 


> ': l OOV 


100 


904 


8,926 " 


28.-"' 


43 . 


2,352 


1 1 ,9^8 


■72 ■ • 


' 57-: . 


'874 


•3,735 


27.- 


.18 


637J 


2,609 ' 


20 


./l3 V 


509 


1,9(>1 


16 . 


9 


229^ ■ 


2,904 


r 


' 14 ■ 


* 81 . 


354-' 


■ 2 


• '2 


■22'" 


405 


1 , 


\ -2 



.-66 ■\-> ' 
20 
18 
. 8 ' 

5 



'^Includes fields for associate, degrees and olher formal awards based on less than 4 years of* work beyond high 
^school. 

Includes the 23 degrtles/awards earned by Hlspanics In the ouHylng territories: of the Canj^l Zone, Guam, and 

the Virgin Islands. y , 

•^Flfty states and District of Columbia. ^ . ' . _\ ■ % 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health/ Education, and V^fare. National Center for Education Statistics^ 
Office for Civil^ Rights^ Earned Degrert SurVty, 1976-77, special tabulations. ' f > . 
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Table^a.aa.-Distribution of bachelor's degrees for HisDdnics and wtiltes, by discipline 
division: 1976-1977 j / 





Hispanic 


White, non-Hispanic 


. Discipline division 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Puerto 
Rico' 


U.S. 
mainland^ 


Puerto 

Rlco^ 


U.S. 
mainland^ 


U S. mainland^ 



All discipline divisions 



8,300 18,663 



Education , 1,627 3,050 

Rv i s i n ess and m a n a gement . ■ . . 1 ,579 2^588- 



Social sciences 
Psychology ..... 
-Biological^^i«nce^ 



100 

20 

-4^ 



100 

16 

-44- 



902 
406 

-S78- 



"Foreign" languages 

"Public affairs and services . . 

Health professions 

Engineering. ... ^ ...... . 

Letters . , ; . . . . 

Irtterdisciplinary studies . . . 
Fine and applied arts 



3,026 
1,201 

—984- 



100 
15 



11 
5 



354 
95 
76 
392 
424 
312 
302 

Physical sciences 114 

,;■ 6 

98 
127 
67 



Communications ; 

Mathematics 

Home economics 

Agriculture/maferial resources 
^Architecture/environmental 
-dfi^igD- 



1,163 
979 
863 
887 
757 
770 
714 
332 
359 
221 
158 
164 



4 
5 
6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 
* 

I 
2 
1 



-27-..-.. 2aj 



Computer/lnformation 

sciences 

Other . ■ 

4- 



19 
95 



93 
156 



16 
6 

6 
5 
, 5 
5 
4 
4 

4 . 

2 

1 

. L 
1 

4 



12 
5 

-6- 

1 

4 

6 
•■5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 



.1 
4 



I^Less than .5 percent. 

Includes the 66 bachelor's degrees earned by Hispanics in the outlying leTritorlos of the Canal Zone, Guam, and 
fhc Virgin bltnds. ■ ' ^ . 

'Fifty states and District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmertt of Health, EdiJcation, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics and 
OfflcrXor Civil Rights, Earned Degrees Survey, 1976-77, special tabulations, 
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Chart 3.23.-*Dlstribution of bachelor's degrees for Hispanics and Whites, by discipline division 



Hispanlcs and whites 
earned baccalaureate 
des^rees In similar 
fields with Hispanlcs;. v 
more frequently ffiajor-i 
. ! ^;lng in social, sciences 

and "forelgf ' Ian- " 
. ,gMagW/ 





/ „ -Bu^f/iess and ' 



monogomo p t — --^ — v 



Social'tciencdr 



' Psychology 



Biological sciences 



"Foreign" lan^Oagos 



Public affairs and 
services 



1 1 ITM 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




i'!ti;t'Tii''ft'*''WT'Ti*r'f't''i'i ' 



10 



15- 



20 



Nrcdnt of all dogi-j^s earn^ . 
. . (50 i^tates and District of ColurDbia) 



-4 ■ 



J/Vhijte, non Klspanic 



/ ■"'■ V ' " ' "^ ' Mn , | . Mm »^iii. M I N I, . M;j . i i.,i ; i»».ii»i l M l , f - v" i^ ' i ■ ii 1^ 'MCBS*^- ■ 
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Table 3.24.~Number and percertt of Hispanic and white undergraduate enrojiment in / 
selected fields of study: Fall 1978 . ' 









r — -y- 


White^ nomHhpaQie; 


Selected flelds of study 

^ *• ■ ' ' ■ 

■ ^ "-i^ — — — 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Puerto 
ftico 


as. 

mainland^ 


Puerto 
Ricd 


us. 

nruiinland^ 


US. mainlanlll^ 



Total . . . ; . . ^. . . .\ . . . . 11 4,078 345,403 

896 1,945 



Agrtcultare/naturalf resources i . 
Archltacture/onvi^nrrorjtal 

design 
Biological scienjces ^ 
Business and n/anagement 



261 2,068 
7,114 7,591 
30.655 36.<^66 



lOO.Q ioo.o 

6.8 0.6 

0.2 0.6 
6.2 2.2 

_26,9 - UUL 



100.0 

0.7 
• 3.6 
14.7 



Engineerint^ . . . 3,564 8,330 t\ 2.4 

Physical siJilrj^-esSvuii, 687 2,606 0.6 0.8 

Other'.... 70,901 286,197 62.2 82.9 



i.5.2 
il.5 
73.2 



The survey .^id not collect data on any other underg^duate fields of study than the above. 
'Fifty states and District of Columbia. - » ^ ' _ - 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. I ' / 

SOURCE: V.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Opening Fall Enrollment, 1978. special tabulations. 
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Chaf^ 3 M^P^^ of undergraduate enrollment' for Hisi^dnics and whites in selected 'fields of 
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• Table 3. 25 .'-Distribution of master's 
division: 1976-1977 



degrees for Hispanics and wliites-, by discipline 



[Nscipliiie division 



Hispanic 



Number 



i^erto 
Rico 



U.S. 
mainland' 



Percent 



Puerto 
Rico 



US. 
mainland 



•White, non-Hispanic 



All discjpline divisions 



1,000 6,069 



Education. . . . , . . . . 311 2.667 

H'ubllc affairs and scr>^ces . . , . 238 515 

Business and tnanagement .... 100 572 

Social sciences. . ... . . . .'. . . > 29 340 

-PsychdloigyT". ... , .": . . . . 12 309 

Health professions ......... 133 175 

"Foreign" languages ........ 3I 223 

Engineering. . . 6 -245 

Letters ................ 44 179 

Ubiary science . . . 20 91 

Biological sciences ........ 35 74 

Architocture/enyirunmental ' 

desigit ... . , . . . » 6 94 

Iriterdisciplinary studies ..... 0 94 

Physical sciences 14 < 55 

Agriculture/natural resources . . IT . 56 

Theology 0 > 59 

Area studies 0 48 

Computer/infotmation 

sciences q 45 

Mathematics . . : 3 - 42 

Other :'. :. ; . 7 185 



100 

_3I 
241; 

IQ 
- 3 

1 

13 
3 
1 

4 
2 
4 



100 

.44 
8 
9 
6 
5 

4 
4 
3 
1 
1 

2. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

■3 



*lxu than .5 percent. 
Fifty states and District of Columbia. 



Percent 



U.S. mai 



100 

40 
6 
15 
. 5 
3 
4 
1 

4 

3 
3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 



SOURCE 



U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education StatisUos and 
Offic e for Civil Rights, E a rned De grees S urvey^ 1976-77. »peclal tabulations. 
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j^hart 3^25^-«Distributio master's dj^grees for Hispanics and whites, by disci|)nne division , 



Hlspanlcs were less 
likely than whites to 
earn master's degrees 
In btislness and man- 
agement,^ 
•" 
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Disciplino division 



Education 



Public nff^irs and 
sorvico5 



Business and n\anaQ6meht 



Social scioncos 



Psycho loyv 



'Foreign" languagos 



Hodllh profosslons 



';':'Vv::':.':^ 
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10 



40 



Percent <4 d«9re« 
(50 8tat^•;v^bl»^ ^1 <it Coliir/i»}ia) 




Table 3.26.*-Di8tribution of dqctor's degrees for llispanics and whites, by discipline 
division: 1976-1977 / 





iU8|Mini6 


White» non^Hispanic 


f * ■ . 

Discipline division 

— . ' ■ : ^ — 




Percent 


Percent, 


Puerto 
Rico 


mainland^ 

1 


Puerto 

Rk^o 


mainland^ 


' U.S. mainland^ ^ 



All dispipline divisions . . , . . 12 

ft 

Education . . o 



522 



164 



l66 



^Soci&l sciences ... 

Psychology 

"Foreign" languages . 
Ptiyslcal sciences . . . 



Biological sciences 

Letters 

Engineering .............. 

Mathematics . . . . , ^ 

Agriculture/natural resources . . . 
I'ublic affairs/service ......... 

Health professioiis 

Business and management ..... 

Fine and applied arts 

Communfcations . > ; 

interdisciplinary studies 

Other ..... 



0 
0 

T 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



56 
43 
"39" 
29 
31 
25 
18 
10 
9 

. 7 
7 
5 
4 
4 

10 



100 

31 
12 
11 

K 8 



% 100 

25 
11 
,9 
2 



50 
25 



~T 
6 
6 

<5 

,3 
2 

1 

,1 

! 
1 

1 

2- 



11 

7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

.1 
4 



*Duc(o<iil J<BiPB fccipieiUi wlio are m?t U.S. cltizem and ara o rt t6rtlp6rary Visas ar^ tXdUded. 

'*Flfty states and District of Columbia. 

NOTE.-^Detail; may liot add to totals be^Ause o( rounding. . ' 

SOURCEt Deptrtmgtt of Health. Education, and Welfye. National Center for Education Stati»tics and 
Ofljco for Civil Rights. Earned Degr^ies Sur>^y. H>76-77. special ^bulatfons. * 
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Chart 3.26.-^Distrlbution of doctor's degre^ for Hispanic$; and whites,, by discipline division 



HliiMnics were more 
likely than whites to 
earn doctor's degrees 
in. education. 
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( \ Tiible 3.27 .-^Number and percent of Hispanic and white gradyate enrollment in selected 

fieldpf study: Fall! 978 - ' 



SelecM fi^ldjj of Study 


His 


prfnic % ' 


White, hon^Hfspanic 


Number 


'^Bierccnt 


PcrcentTY^ 


Puerto 
' Rjco 


US. 
mainland^ 


PuerW 
Rico 


mainland^ 


U.S. tiiaini]0(nd^ 



Tatal.... ......... . .1. 4,110 21,060 

: 69. ^ ! ■ 154 ' 



Agriculturi'/natural respurces> . 

. Architecfure/*nvironniental- . • . ' 

•'. desigrv. .. . . I. : 4 

Biological sciences 146 

B(i5^f)e?s anW iijunagemeHt ; . . ! 6\1 ' 27l98 

■ Engineering : , . . ; . . " '49' . ' 309' 

. PhysicaLsciences . ^20 ' 290 

Qther^.:.. 7,., iiio-. -1.7.438 . 



179 
502 



100.0 • • 100.0 
• 1.7- v ' 0,7 
. .0.9 



0.1 

3.6 



14.9 
1.2 
0.5 

78.1 



I00.O 
1.4". 
^0.8 



'10.5 
1.5 

• r.4 

82.8 



16.6 
4.2 
3.1 

69.9 



jFifty states and Dis'triot of CpUunbja. . ' . 

me survey did not cdilcut data on^any otHer'f-radqate fields: of study thatllhc above. . ' 
SOURCE: U.S. Department, of Health,. l-ducihion and Welfare, National Cenfer for Education Statistics, 
Opening l-alj Knrolljiient, 197{l, sp(Jcial tabulations. ' 
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Chart 3.27,-Percent of graduate enrollment for Hispanics and whites in selected fields of 

study , 

.«.,■.•.•. ' • * ■ 

At the graduate, level, 
a higfier percent of * 
whites than Hispanlcs 
weref enrolled In busi- 
ness ;and nnianagement. 
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(50 states and DistHpt of Columbia) 
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^ Table 3.28.-Distributlon of first-professional degrees for Hispanics and whiles, by. # 
» discipline: 1976-1977 ' 



' • f " ^ — ] 

✓ * 




Hispanic 


1 


t 

White, noi/jj 


Ispanic 


Discipline 


Number 


Percent 




f * 


Puerto 
Rico 


mainland ^ 


Puerto 
Rico 


mainland^ 




land' 



All disciplines 402 



Law (LLB. or J.D.) ...... 

Medicine (M.D.) . . . 

Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.). 
Theology .............. 

Veterinary medicine (D.V.M.) 

Pharmacy, (D. Phar.) 

Optometry (O.D.) ........ 

Podiatry (DJP. or D.P.NT.) . . 

Osteopathic (D.O;). 

Chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.IV!.) 



/ 

257 
101 ^ 
44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1,076 

672 
. 23^1 
70 
61 
13 
11 
9 
4 

■ 3 
2 



100 

64. 

25 

U 



100 

62 
21 
7 

' / 4 

y I 

I 

' 1 



i 



y ■ 



'Less than .-5 percent. ^ - » 

Fifty states and District or Columbia. ' \ 

NOTE.-Petails may noc add to totals because of foundioft. . ♦ ' ' 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education; and Welfare. National Center for EducjitiOn StaUstics and 
Office for Civil Rights, Earned Degree Survey. 1976-77, special tabulations. . 
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Chart 3.28.^Distributio5 of first^prafessional degrees for Hispanic and Vhites, by discipline 



A higher percent of 
Hispanic than whites 
who eHrned first' \, 
professional degrees . 
specialized in law^ 
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Table 3.29.-Nuinber and percentJlAitsp^mc and white first-professional enrollment' 
, • in^selected fields-^rfstAidy: Fall 1978 



Selected fields of study 


L ■ ■ 

Hispanic 


• White, non-Hisrpanic 


• Number 


Percent 


Percent * 


Puerto 
Rico 


^ U.S. • 
mainland' 


Puerto 
Rico 


US. 
mainland^ 


-f— — ~ 

U.S. mainland' 



Total 



Medicine 

Law 

Veterinary medicine . 
Otljer^ 



.1,597 5,353 



421 
1,609 
2,826 
39 

458 



Mr 

700 
0 
9 



100.0 100.0 

15.1 7.9 

40.3 ^ 30.1 

44.0 52.8 

0* . 0.7 

0.6 8.6 



100.0 . 

8.5'. 
25.6* 
46.9 

3.0 
16.0 



jFifty statis and District of Cotlimbla. ' 

JS,.'"nT ;f ""^ nrst-professionai field of study than the above. 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, knd Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics; 
Opening Fall Enrollment, 1978. special tabulations. 



A Chart 3.29.<iPercent of first^-professional enrpUment for Hispanics and whites in selected 
* ; fields^JoTstudy * * 



A larger percent Of His- 
panic than whjte first- 
prpfessiona] students . 
were enrolled in law 
and modicin4> 
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Percent 
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Hispanic 

(50 states arvd District of Columbia) 



^ . White, 
non-Hispaniq 



Law Dentistry 
Medicine 



Veterinary 
medicine 
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Table 3 JO ^Continuance in postsecondary schools by Hispanics 
and whites in tlie high school class of 1972: 
October 1973 



Type of institution attended 



Hispanic White, non-Hispanic 



In October 1973 

Continued 4*year college 
\ Switched to 

2-year college . . . . 



Attended '2-year college iir October 1972 . 
. .In October 1973 
' . Continued 2-year college 
Switched to 

u 4-year college . . . .\ . 

'Votech school . • . 

^ n — • r- ^ . ^ 

NOTE.-DeUils may not add to totals because of pounding. . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Longitu(linal Study of the High Schbol Class 
of 1972, Fulfillment df Shori-Term Eduqaiional'Plans and Continuance in 
/Education. " . - ^ ^ 



78.5 


85.9, 


74.2 


• 81.4 


3^5 ■ ' 


'3.1 


0.8' 


1.5 






68.7 . 


71.4 


62.2 


63.2 


5.0 • 


. 6.3 




1.9, 



ERIC 



m < 



t9:< 



Chart 3.30.<-<dntinuance in posisecondary schools by Hispanics and whites , 



Tlie.retentlon rates in 
two 2*year colleges 
were much lower (for 
both Hispanics and 
whites) than iii 4-year 
col 



Percent ^ . = / 

loo p < 7/\ttendance rate in Octpbef 1973-'' 
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40 
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4-year* 
tx)llege 



2-year 
college 



Type of school attendee! in October 1972 

• ■ ! 

H ^ Hispanic W - White, non-Hispanic 

' ■■ ^ ■ \ ' ■ ■ 

Type of schqol attetideci iri October 1973: 



□ fTTZl 2-year 
;CoHede 



Vocational/ 
I Technical 
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Table 3.31. ^Reasons given by Hispartics and whites in the high schopl 
class of 1 972 for withdrawing by October 1 973 from <he 
postsecotidary school attended in October 1972 



Reasons 



Percent answering ''applies to mfe' 



Had financial difficulties 
Wanted to get practical experience . , . ; 
Failea or'^not doing as well as wanted . 
Offered a good job^ . . ."^ • ' . • . . . 

M^arriage or mirriage plans , . , . 

School work not relevar>t to real world-. 
Family emergency 

Other (illness, etc.) • 



Hispanic 


nnitc, 
non-Hispanic 




. \ 23 


26 ' 


■■ .--■27 


26 . 


• 21 


re 


, • 19 .' 


16 


*15 • 


.7 


V . 19 


7 


3 ■ 


* 2 


6 



NOTfe.-Mpre than one answer coutfl be cJiosen*ff^pplicable.* ■ 
SOURCE: U.S. Departmcrtt of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 

Education Statistics. National Longitudinal. Study of the High School Class of 
. 1972. Com/Jgrotive Profiles One and One^haif Years After Oraduation. 
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Chairt 3.3 1. -Reasons giyen by Hispanios and whites forV^thdrawing by October 1973 from the 
postsecondary school attended 



Financial diffipulties 
was (he r^s6)i most 
often cited by His- 
^ panics for withdrawing 
from postsecondary 
education. In contrast 
whites most often 
, / Withdrew to obtain 
' practical experience. 



Had financial difficulties 



'v Wanted to get practical 
joxpor.i^nce 



Failed or not dbin^ as 
well as wantetJ - 



; Offered a gpod job 



Marriage or marriage plans 



School work not relevant 
to real world 



Family emjwgencv 
4 

vJliAjj^'^ reasons 




/ 




10 • ■ 20 
Percent 



30 



Hispanic 



40 



White, nor\-Hlspanlc 
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table 3.32.-Educatiohal status as of.Oetoribr 1974 of Hispanics and 
. whites in the high school class of 1972 who entered 
>year :«olleges ih fall 1972, bjr*sex » 



Educational status 


r .'^ \-. 1 

Hispanic 


White, non-Hispank 




lilen 1 Women 


Men 1 Women 



Total 



100 



(Percent distribulion)K 



Completed program 5 

Still enrolled in a 2-year iiiftitutiort 38 

Transferred ta a 4-year college. ..... . . 11 

Dropped-out of school 47 

^ Academic reasons i . 13 

Non-academic reasons 34 

Number of respondents 102 



100 


100 


100 


9 


"11 


18 


40 


24 


20 


7 . 


. 27 . 


25 


45 


39 


37 




6 


5 


38 


. 32 


33 


83 


1,244 


1,135 



NQTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: 4J.S; Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Educatioti 
Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of. the High School Class of .1972. 
^ Capsule Descriptions of Second Follow-up Survey Data, October f974. &nA 
Withdrawal from Institutions of Higher ^ducahon. ' 
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Chart 3;32.-Educat|Qnal Status as of Octpber 1974 of those Hispanics'and whites in the high. 
• • - school class of 1972 who enfered 2-year colleges in fall 1972 



years after en^ 
rolling in 2-year 

colleges, more ^yhite 
men and women had . 
completed their pro- 
gritm or transferred to 
a 4-year college than 
thefr Hispanic counter- 
parts. ♦ 
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Table 3.33.-Edu9ational status as of October 1976 of Hispanics and 
whites in the high School class of 1972 who enrolled in 
academic programs in fall 1 972r, by sex 



l^aucational status 


r 

Hispanic , 


' White, non-Hisp^nic 


'■•''< 


Men 1 


Women 


^ Men *| Women 


' : • \ ' . 

Tp)^) . . /. . . . . * . . , , ; . . . . 


loo' 


(Percent distribution) , 
100 100 100 


Bacheiof^s degree 


H 
29 


18 ' 
"'28 
54 . 


<>■♦.,■ 

36 • 46 
30 20 
34 ' 34 


No degree, but still enrolled ... 


Dropouts . 


.57 


Number of respondents. . . 


137 


113 


3,352 2,892 





SOURCE: U.S. Dcpkrlmeru of Hvllh, Education, and Welfare. National Center for 
. . Education Sutislics. Natiortnl Longitudinal Survey of the High Schoql, Class 
of 1972. A Capsule Description of Young Adultsyour and One-Haff 
Years After Wgh SchpoJ, by Bruce Eckland artd Joseph Wisenbaker 
. February 1979. : ' 
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V Chart 3, 33.-E<]iUcational status of llispanics and whites four years after enterhig coUpe 



Four years ftfter enroll 
' • . ing in academic pro- 
V grams, two-andfia-half 
.tlme^as many whit^ 
. ^Svomen and men had. a 
m ba6helor's de^ee as 
/ 1 their Hispanic counter- 
^ parts. ^ ^ ^ 
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Tuble 3.3i--Hispahic doctoral degree recipients, by U.S citizenship (including Puerto Rliins) 
- and by field of study: Fiscal years 1973-1976 ■ 



• i 

Field of study' 


Total^ 
Hispanic 


Hispanic, U.S. citizens 

^ ■ - 


Hispantc, 
non-U.S. citizens 


Totnl 


Puerto Rlcan^ 


Permanent 
^ visa 
(Mumber) 


temporary 




Number | Percent 


Niiimber 1 Percent 

1 > 

^' . " * 


'■ .* visa'.. " 
(Number) 



Education, ...... 

Social science . . . r 

Psychology 

Arts/humanitiips . . . 
Physical scjpnces . . 
'.Mathematics . ; . . , 
Life isciences . . . . . 

Engineering 

Professional fields . 
t)^6r^flelds . , 

i 





1,069 


73 . 
, • 


i24 

• 


. ■ \^ 


367 


341 ' 


93 


Q ■ 

66 


18 


129 


100 


78 . 


21 


16 


96 


90 




29 


^30 


297 


242 


'81 


'14 


11 


115 


66 


57 


12 


47 


24 


51 


5 


n 


264 


i.24 


47 


V «9 


11 


99 


44 


,44 


n 


17 


43 


37 


86 ■ 


10 


V 23 


1 


1 


100 







92 

10 

7 

3 
38 
11 

2 ' 
12 

7 

2 



.297- , 

16 

22 

3 

17 • 
38 

51 
128 
48 
(4 



^Includes doctor's degreoMwarded by the University of Puerto Rico. . - 

This-i, a breojcout o( \^. citiien, of Puerto Rican t,rtgin. born either.ip Puerto llico or on the mainfand. Puerto Rican i, 
the only subgroup which could bt reliably separated f/om the data. , a u. rueno Kican is 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. * - ^ 

SQUrcE: .National Research Council. Commission on Human Resources. IVi^men and Minority Ph.D. 's In ihe mO's 
•DorothyOilfprdand Joan Snyder, 197:7. . 
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Chart 3.34.~Hispanic doctoral recipients, by U.S. citizenship and by field of $tudy;| with a 
breakout of Puerto Rican U.S. citizens: Fiscal years' 1973-76 



About three'fourths of 
aU H'spanlcs who 
earned doctoral degrees 
between 1973 and 
1976 in the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico were U.S. 
citizens. 
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Table 3.35.-Statistlcal profile of Hispanic and white ^bctoral degree recipients, by U 
cltizenship/visi<i?5tus: Fiscal year 1978 , ; 







Hispanic * 


White, rion<lttlpanlG 


OuiracierUlk!^ 

f. ■ 


Total » 


U.S. 


Noru.S. GltUen^ 






IHpr U.S. c(tiz«n 


Citizen 


Perm. 


Temp. 


Toifal' 


Citlwlv 


Per/n. 
\Wka 


* Temp. 

VlsA 


roltti nuinbor 


8J5 


467 


65 


286 . 


23,543 


21,601. 


.531 




Portent 


1 ,370 


• ■ Male 

Female , 


75 0 

2.S.0 


. 67.2 
32.8 


8().D 
20.0 


■ 86.7 
13.3 


72.4 
27,6 


71.5 
28.5" 




87.2 
12.IJ 



Oovlorul hield 
PercenI 

Physical Kiencci^ 10.8 

linglneering r. ijj 

Life stionces 159 

Social sciences . 20.0 

^ Aris and^htimanltie) . . . ^. , 

rducallon. . 

ProlCMlohs and iillior ....... 



16.8 

22.y 

4.4 



Median age ai dociorate 33.3 

Median age at bachelurs 23.9 

Median lime lapse D.A. lo Ph.D. 
^ (In yean) 



Total time . . 
Registered time . 



OradMat^ school support 
Pe^cent^ 

Federal fellow/trainee 
Gl bill 



9.4 
5.7 



18.0 



^1 

Other fellow jhip m g 

■ 29.2 
24.6 
13.3 
48.9 
' 9.7 
6.1 



Teaching assi^niship. 
Research asslataQtshlp . / . 

Kdflc-./lnst. runds 

Own/spouse earnings 

Family contributions . . ." 
National Direct .#iud<nl Loaij 
Ptiier loans 

18.7 

4.8 



13.2 



79.5 



Other ' 

^ Unknown 

Postdoctoral study plans 

Percent 

Planned ei^loynient after 
()^lorate . 

• Percent * - . 

I'ducatlon instltutl((n 53.4 

• "*lnUustry/bu8tncss 8.6 

(tovernment 10.9 

Non profit " *. . . 3^^, 

Other and unknc^wn .* 3.0 



Kmployment location after 

doctorate^ 

Percent 

U.S , . . . , 

Foreign . w . . . . . , 
Unknown .* 



65.2 
30.2 
4..^ 



5.6 


6 2 


20.6 


hi.o 


i2;8 


14.^ 


16.5 


4.1 


20.0 


15.4 




4.9 


17.9 


23.1 


9.0 


7.7 


28.7 


Vs. 7 


I5..8 


11.5 


14.8 


21.0 


26.2 


148 

4.5 


4?2I.5 


217 


20.9 


18.0 


23.1 


24:6 


15.0 


15.4 


16.2 


*8.1 


32.5 


12.3 


9^8 


23.6 


2*^6 


13.6 


. 11.9 


4.7 


3.1 


4.2 


. ■. '4.9 


'4.7 


^•'6.2 


7.5 


33.8 .. 


33 1 


32.7 


31.5 


3L5 


32.3 


31.1 


23.6 


24.5 


24.4 


. 12.6 


^^;i2.6* 


23.2 


23.1 














10.2 


8.6 


8.3 .* 


8.9' 


8.9* 


9.1 


8.0 


6.3 


5.9 


4.9 


6.1 


^ 6.2' 


6.3 


5.3 



22.3 


7.7 


■ 14.0 


22.4 


. 23.8 


7;? 


6.6^ 


10.9 


0.0 


0.0 


lp.2 ' 


M.I 


0.2 


0.1 


22.1 




18..S ■ 


20.0 


19.9 


22.0 


21.8 


31.9 


^4.6 


?3.l' 


--46.4 


/*46.8 


49.2 


38.6 


j9.| 


32.3 


32.9 V* 


'33.7 


V 33.0 


38.8 


42.9 


13.9 


7.7 


I4,3-- , 


9.6 


9:7 


10.4 


7.4 


63.4 


63.1 




^7 A 


69.8 


58.0 


35.5 


10.9! 


7.7 


Mr 


14.2 


. 14.0 


17.9 


16.1 


10.7 


.r.5 




H.7 


.9.4 


4.1 


0.4 


13.1 




' ;^H.O 


9.7 


9.9 


8.5 


6.3 


8.6 


9.2 


' -38.5 


6:0 


4.4 


9.0 


30.1 


2.4 


J.1 


■ r 4.2 ' 


1.4 


1.2 


.3.4 


2.3. 


11.3 


-16.9, 


' l/).l 


17.9 * 


17.7 


16-8 


2I.8 


84^2 


8() io 


' 75.9 




78.9 


79.3 


72.9 


58.7 


49.2' 


" '48.6 


50.8 - 


5j;>2 


46.5 


46.9 


7.3 , 
IIJ 




9.1 


10.6 


tfo.3 


21.1 


10.9 


3.1 


'^12.6 


8.8. 


8.9 


4.3 


9.6 


4.f 


■■'^4.6 


2.8 


5,0 


5.-2 


3.6 


2.6 


2.8 


.:4.6' 


2.8 


3.3 


3:4 


3;8 


3.0. 



93.7 
2.1* 
■'<'2. 



85,7 
5.7 
8.6 



84.2 
3.0 



9.1 .0 
5.8 

3.3' 



95.1 
1.7 
3.3 



85.t 

r2.o 

2.9 
^ 



26.3 
70.5 
3.2 



Includes imllvlduali who did nol report thcjr oltlzonship at time of doctorate. 
^Inoludei mathemafics. * 

cII?iS» -^r^^'* '^'''•"^ ^'^^'^ rfunibor of doctorat^g Aj^have found deflnitc employment. 
SpURce:.Nationill Research Council, CoirtmlsslonjKrfiuman RfiBOutm, Doctorate Reclplem /^om United 
VnjyersMes, Suthmufy Report, 1978. * 



I Thd median age at 



Chart 3«3S .--Statistical profile of Hispanic and white doctoral iwcqidents 

[rhlch lilspanics earned 
their doctorates in 
1977-78 was 333/ 
ihile for wliites it was 
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Table 3 J6.*-Percentage distribution of l(ispanlc and all college 

students, by dependency status and income: / 
Spring 1976 



Dependency status 




All college students 
(including Hispanics) 



, ' (Percent distribution) • 

DepencRnt students ' 

.Total* number (000s) 207 6 073 

Total, percent .... loo lOO 

Parent's income . s/ ' 

Less than $4,999 .... ^ 23 . >s. 8 

$5,000 to $9,999 ; . . 24 12 

-$10,000 to $14,999. 1^ 16 

$15,000 to $19,999. .. , 15 ig 

$20,000 and over. 22 46 

Percent of students iri families with 
incomes below the poverty level^ .... 10 3 ' 

Independent* students ^ 

Total, dumber (000s) ..... ' 264' , 5',882 

. Total, percent 100 100 

Individual/family income^ • . ^ . 

Less than $4,999. . : . . 17 ' . J4 

$5,000 to $9,999 . :- . 27 21 

$10,000 to $1^9. 27 22 - ' 

$15,000 to M9,999 ."V, ... 16 ' 19 • ^ 

i2O0)O and over. '. 15 '25 

Percent of students iQ familias With \ t 
ihcomes below the poverty level^f . . . . ^ 14 1 ' 8 - 

. Students wore cpnsrdered Mo be. financially jJependent on *olr par'ents If they were living 
at home with their jgarentJ. or if living alone or with unrelated Individuals, their Incoirl^ 
* was not sufficient for suppbrf. Those students not classified as dependent were con- 
^sidered Irjdependent. \' * 
ramiljes and unrelated Individuals are classified as being below tlie povertyjevel using an 
index adopted by a Federal Interagency Committee in 1969 and updated annually. The 
jPovfirty threshold for g nonfarm family of four was $5»815 in 1976. 
Individual income was u«ed if the student lived aloae or with unrelated individuals. 
Family Income of the student was used otherwise. • 
NOTE.-Details may not add td totals because of rounding. 
SQURGK: U.5i; Department of Health. Education, and Ware. Natlbnal Conter for 
Educ^iion $tallstics» Siirvfiy of Income and Education. sprlngj[976» un* 
published tabulations. * . , 
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Chart 3.36«*HDistribution of Hispanic and all college students, by dependency status i)nd incoine 



Almost half of the 

K rents of dependent 
spanic students had 
incomes less than 
$10,000. ^ 
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• Table 3.37.~Educatioh attainment of the family head of 
Hispanic and white college students who 
• lived with their parents: Sprii« 1976 



Highest level of 
education attainment 
of family head'* 




White, non-Hispanic 



Total 



' (Percent distribution) 
100 100 



Elementary school . . 
Some high school . . 
High school graduate 
Some college'. . ; . . . 
College graduate . . . 



38 
15 
21 
15 
11 



6 . 
9 

30 
20 
34 



^tfata was onjy available 6n those students who s<UI lived with their 
parenrs while attending college. • 
NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of^roundi^jg. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, 'Education, and Welfare, National 
/ Center- for Education Stl.tlstics, Survey. dfMncpme and 

Education, spring 1976, special tabulations. 
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' Chart 3,37.»EMkcational attainment of thfiJamily hea4 of liispanic and 'white pollege students 
\ wno lived with their parents * , V ' 



Over halt^of the family 
head^f Hispanic col- 
lege smdents (living 
^With tftir parents) had 
Jiot gr^Mated from • 
high sehool, cojmpared 
with 15j percent for 
white students. 
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Table 3,38.-Eduaitiona! status of population 16 to 29^ears old and 30 years and older' t 
Spring 1976* . ' 



Educationul status 



White; ^ 
non-Hispanic 



Total 
Hispanic^ \ 



Hispanic subgroups 



» Mexican 
American 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Population 16 to 29 years old (000s) \ . 

Percent of population who &re: 
High school graduate 
Enrolted in college . .\ . . . . i . , , . 
Completed 2 years college, not^ ^ 

in school *. . , 

• Completed 4. years college, not 
in school . . . 



Perceiit of population who are: 

High school graduate 

, Enrolled in college. . . . . 

Completed 2 years college?, n^t ' 
in school ^ . ^ ......... \ , 

Completed 4 years college, not ♦ 
in school . .* * _ 



42,79^ 


2,869 


^ 1,845 


387 


- 140- 


• ' .73 

18. • 


49 

12 . 


46 

.11 


42 
10 


'60 • 
■ 26 


1 1 ■ 


, 6 


5 . 


.* . 


* 

• 


* 

9 




2 


' * 


r ,* 


86.928 

• 


3,906 


2,137 


566 


385 


- 64 
. 3 


■ 37 


K 

31 


'30 
* 


48 


. - 21 


' 9 • 


• . 6 
/ 


• 5 


20 


13 ' 


5 

1 ' 






12 



/includes "other Hispa/iics." ' • * ' ' ' r ' . 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Health.. Education, and Welfare.^NaHonal Center /or Education Statistlci, Survey of 
« IncomeandEducation.sprihg 1976, special tabulatfons, " . 
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Chart 3.38.-Pi^r<5eiit of population 16 to 29 year$ old* enrolled in college, by subgroup 

With the Exception of ■ 
Ciibkns^ Hlspanlcs have 
a lower enrollment rate ^ 
in college than whites. 
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Table 3.39 ^Distributioirof Hispanic college students^ . by language characteristics and by 
subgroup: Spring 1976 . \ 



Lan^ge characteristics 



Hispanic subgroup 



'total. . . . , .\ . . . . _ 

Mono-English laioguage backgrpund^ , , . . . 
Non-English language background^ ...... 

Speak only English themselves'^ . . . . . 

Speak a noh-Enjgllsh language 
themsplves^ 

Not reported 

' ' ' ■_ 



luiai 
H^nics 


Mexican 
Ameriqin , 


Puerto 

^can , 


Cuban . 


Other 
Hispanics 


lOO 


100 , V 


100 


. 'lOG 


" 100. 


\ 19 


16 ' 


♦ 




32 "'^ 


81 


.84 


. . 84 . 


' 99- , 


68 


11 


13 




■ # 


* . 


• 67. 


66 


.70 


- 96 


' ■ .58»'\ 






* -' 


■.* 





JPcrcent not shown where base is IMS than 20,000 persons. ♦ 

j?nf6lled in college at any level. Excludes Puerto Rico and outlying territories. * V ' ■ ^ 

cVendy"!"* " - '•'"'"'"'^ •'"'y '^^^-B" "P^Ken IhVhe household , , 

^hoSSmS"^^ " * =Wld and/or 4s spoken (either sometime^ oi usually)^ the 

^Although from a non-English language background, the individual only speaks English himself ' : f - 
The individual speaks a non-English language himself, either sbmetJrties oj usually . ■ 

NOTE.-Detftils may not add to totals because of rounding. , f 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nat'ionar Center for Education Statistics. Survey of 
. . Income and Education, spring 1976, special tabulations/ : - 

" • ■ ■ ■ : ■• ■ '-y - V. :■■ . - „ • 




Clubrt 3.39.-^Percet)t of .Hisjpanie college ;students wh^ speak a language other ihan Bnglish, by / 
subgroup . I , 

The majorliv of fe- 
pivic colleg^ students 
speak a language other 
than Erigliin, e^her • 
UsuaUy or.wmetimes. 
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I 



Usujilly or ^metimes speaks a 
language other^than English 




Mexican American 




Cuban 




Total Hispanic 




Puerto.Rican 




0 Other Hispanic 



I"- 



1, '^' \ -} 




Table 3.40.-^^'MU-tirne Hispanic pnd white employees in institutions df: high 
^ducdlion, by occupational activity: 1977 ^ 





■ # " ... 

Occupational < - ^ 


Hispanics as percent 
of all employees 


Distribution of employees = 




1^ t * ' • — ' — 

4 


Hispanic 
N*39,934 


White, non-Hispanic 
• N=l,204,6»4 



Total...... 

Executive, administrative, manageriaf , . 
Faculty/. . . . . . . ; . . .... 

Prof^sional nonfaculty . . » . . . 
Secretariar/clerical ......... 

Tccfinical/paraprofessional r , . 

Slcilled crafts.,. 

Service/mairttenaQce : ; . ■ •; . /. 



; 2.7 

1.4 
. 1-5 
"1.8 
3.1 
3.4 

3.1 
5.8' 



1QP,0, 

' 3.7 
17.2 
. 8.6 
25.2 
'10.1 
4.7 ■ 
' 30.5 



lOO.O 

' ■ • ■« 

7.9 
34.8 

,13.8 . - 
. 21.9 I 

7.7- 

3.8 
/10.2 



Includes fullftimc fa(mlty with les^ than a 9- to lO-month contract; , 
.NOT^:.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. . ^ . . • * ^ * 

800RCEL Equal Employment Ow)ortunity Commission. Higher Education Staff Information Report (EEO-6) 
Janua;y 1977, unptlblished tabulations. \ T . 
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Char^3,4D,**-llispariics as a jieircent of fuUrtiihe employees in institutions of higher education, by 
ocqupaiional activity ' ^ ' 



\Hi8panic8 comprised 
less than 2 percent of 

' the fuUwtime admlnis^ 
trators, faculty, and 

' other professionals in 

. .colleges and universi* 

^ties. 



0 



IX ft 
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^1 




Executive. 



Faculty 



Professional 



Secretarial/cleriq^h 



Technical/paraprofe^sianal 



Skilled cf'afts 



Service/maintenance 



1 



.6 



Percent of all employees 



V 



21 



NCE8 



203 



Table 3.41 .-Mcdl|p salary of ful^time Hispanic and white employees in 
institutions of higher education, by occupational activity and 
contract type: 1975 . ' 



^ Occupational activity' 
and contract typc^ 

♦ 


Hispanic ' 


White, non-Hispanic 


'Number 
^-4^ 


Median 
salary 


Median salary 

< • 



4,209 
1,940 



Executive, administrative, managerial^ 
11-12 month ....... . : 

Faculty^ , 

9-10 month .... ..... . , . . . . 

.11-12 rponth. . ; . . . 

l^roftsssional, nonfaciilty* V* 

lm2 month. 2,920 

Secretarial/clerical^ . 
11-12 hionth 

Technfca 
11-12 m( 

Skilled craft 

11-12 month- . , . 

Service/maintenance^ ' 

ll-12 month. 11(027 



1.203. $.16iil90 



$18,748 



ofessional 



8,425 
{■ 

'3,313 
1,436 



15, 121 
18,289 

12,950 

7,677 

9^440 

ia,542' 

• 7,113 




7,246 



I ' — " > ^ — ^ 

Excludes th* small percent of employees with 9- to 10-month contracts; ' 
Excludes faculty with less than 9-mdnth contracts." • 

SOURCE: Equal-Employment Opportunity Commission, Higgler Education Staff Information Report 
(EEO-6), January 1975, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.41 .-^Median salary of Hispanic and wliite full-time employees jn institution^ of liiglier 
') education, by oc(;apational activity ^ 



The widest g^p in 
medinn salaries of 
whites and Hispanic 
employees occurred 
in executive and 12- 
month facuhy posi- 
tions. 
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Table 3.42.-Occupatlonifrdl8trlbutlon of full-time Hispanic and white faculty in institutions dT 
higher education, by. rjnk and tenure: 1975 



iUink of full- 
timrlficulty 

A , 


, ' Hispanic as percent of ' 
\ 'all^mployees 


^ Percent distribution 


Hispanic ^ 


White, ndn-Hi 


spanic 


To{al 


Tenure 


On- 
track^* 


Nontenure^ 


Tenure 


On- 
track ^ 


^Non- ^ 
tenure^ 


Tenure 


On- 
track ^ 


Non- 
^Vnure^ 



Total . . 



Profei^ors. . . 
Asaociate 

professors . 
Assistant 

professors . 
Instructors . . 
Lecturers . 
Other faculty 



1.4 
0.8 
1.2 



1,1 
0.7 
1.1 




1.7 

1 .2 

1.5 

1.6 
2.0 
4.7 

2f.0 



1.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 
2.2 

.2,2 

;i.4 



100^ lOb.O 100.0 \lOO.0 100.0.100.0 
^5.8- 2.2 - 2.7 a9.I 3ri 5.2 



32.0 11 



33.5 



12.4 / 7.1 



16.1. 

22.0 
1.3 
2.8 



50.9 
28.0 
3.9 
4.0 



16.1 
41.3' 
9.3 
24.4 



14.5 -m 56.7 19.4* 

lO.Sjv 23.2 32.1 

0.5 1.2 7.1 

•2.0 3.4 31.1 



Nontonure'd, but on-track for tenure 



, Otl\9r nontenured. ' # , 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE; Equal Employment Opportunlty^Commisslon, Higher Educatlbn Staff Information Report (EEO-<>), January 1975 
' « unpublished tabulations. ~ ' 
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Chart 3*42.-Hlfipanics-as a perceat^of all full-time tenured employees in institutions of higher 
education, by activity / ' . 

• . . ' 



\ti 1915, HUpanics 
comprifted leils than 
one percent of all 
tenured pcofessors, 
but almost three per- 
cent of all tenured 
lecturers* - . * 
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Hispanic tenured 
full-time ernployees: 

Professor 

Associate professor 

Assistant professor' 

Instructor 

Lecturer 
Other faculty 



^ 0 
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Table 3.43.-^1116 in funds for|Basic a»d Advanced Institutional Development 
. * awarded to institutions with 20 percent Hispanic enrollment or 
more: 1913-1979 



fiscal ; 
Y«ir 

■ ' i 




U.S,M 


inland^ 


Puerto Rico T : 


Amount 
{$'000*s) 


— \ 


Amount 


Pctcent^ 


^ Amount 
(S^dOO^s) 




Percent^ 

■.J 



197 
197^ 
'1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



$.5,776^' 
7,432 ■ 
7,946 
6,346 

, 8,568 
5,886 



1979..... 10,253' 




0.8 
1.1 

1.5 
1.5 
2:4 



$4,876 4.4 $^900 

. 6,177 5.6 1,255 

6,501 5.9 1,445 

5,061 .4.6 l,i8^ 

f 6,952 ; 6.3* 1,516 

■ 4,165 3.8 - 1^611 

7,46?. 6.4 . -2,791 , 

\ . ■ » 

Program in Title III for infititutions with approximately 20 percent Hispanic enroUmem or mote. 
Title IIMfl a federal program Avhose purpose is to strengthen developing |u)lkig05 through funding 
Jitogram's to enable an institution to build the basic strcftgthancected to Vtain secure status. The 
/Advanced program provides larger granh to accelerate development of a few selected institutions 
In order to enter the mainstream of higher educatiph. 
/ J^lftV States and District of Columbia. * ' ^ 

Percent of totali Title III funics appropriated. ^ v * . 

NOTK.-petails/ay.not add to totals because of rounding. . ^ 
SOURCE: V.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education Factbook: Summary of Progrqm 
Itgormation through Fiscal Year 1978 and staff report for Fiscal Year 1979 
V data. 
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Chart 3.43.~Percent of iTitle 111 funds awarded to colleges with 20 percent Hispanic enrollment 
or lAore * ' ^ ^ . . 



Since 1973, Title III 
funds for Puerto Rico 
tripled. ^ 
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Ta6le 3.44,-1 



Participation of Hispahics in four Federal, programs for persons from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds: 1972-78. . 





1 — ^ ■ 1 • 1 ■ 


HispQnic participation*^ 








Year 


Educational Opportunity 
Centers* 


Spetflal S^vices^ 


Talent Search^ 


Upward Bound^ 


i' 


Number j Percent 


Number Percent 

* 1 

• "v 


Number 

r— ^ 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



1972- 73. 

1973- 74. 

1974- 75. 

1975- 76. 

1976- 77. 
1977^18. 



• - — ' 

5,629 
5,414 
6,327 
'iL790 



18 
15 
13 
20 



9;087 
.13,471 
13,601 
15,877 
16-,8*>5 
16,58^ 
21,527. 



19 

22 

18 

18 

19 

1 

1 



23,67.4 
19,066 
23,401 
22,357 
24,104 
22,225 
27,288 



18 


2,875 ' 


11 


19 


• 3,288 


'10 


21 


4,709 


9 


20 


4,826 
4,564, 


» 

9 


20 


i 10 


20 


5,136 . 


- 


19 


; 4,289 


^ 11 



JIuich percent is based on the tdta! number of participants in the indicated program. 

This pfogram did not begin until ^74-75. U operafcs centers a'^ssisting low-int;ome persons* desiring'a postsecondary 
' 2®duc4^ion. ^ * ^ . , 

^Assists low-income and handicapped students to complete postsecondary education, 

^Helps iderttifyninU onoouragt? prombing students to complete high school and pursue postsecondary education; 

, Motivates young, people from low-income backgrounds with inadequate high school preparation to enter and succeecf 

in postsecondary education. ^ 
SOURCE: U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Offkc of Education. Bureau of Highcf and Continuing 
Education. Division of Student Services and Veteran Proghnnj. ^unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.44.--Pdrticipatioo of Hispanics in special programs foir students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds f , , \ 

Hispanic participation 
in programs for stui ' 
dents frohvdisadyan- 
taged backgrounds has 
ranged between 9 and 
22 percent of. total 
participants In the 
1970's. 
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^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 9mj^ 
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Note.-;Educational Opportunity Centers (began in 1974-75) 
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Table 3.4S.-Dislribtttioii Qf/SFOPTell^wships, by ethnicity and s*x: . November 1979 



.GPOP 
Fellowships 



Total^ 



Number Percent 



White 
nop-Hispanic 



Hispanic 



Native • 
Ameriean 



Asiaii 
^mericaa 



Blacic - 
non-Hispanic 



) 



4» 



Total. . . 

Continuing* 
. ■ New^ 



Men 

Continuing 
N6W 



Women. . . . . 
Continuing 
New. .V. .■ 



869 
303 
566 

369 
131 
23S 

500 
172 
328 



100 

100', 
100 

100 
100 
lOO' 

100 
100 
100 



244 
2fl 
233 

0.0 

p.o 

0.0 

42.0. 
45.9 
39.9 



14.3 
16.5 
13.1 

22.0 
27.5 
,18.9 

8.6 
.8.1 
8.8 



3.6 
3.6 
3.5 

3,3 
1.5 
4.2 

3.8 
5.2 
3.4 



5.4 
6.9 
4.6 

7.3 
9.2 
6.3 

4.0 
5.2 
3.0 



52.6 
46.8 
'$5.5. 

67.5 
61.8 
'70.6 

41.2 
35.5 
44.8 



1 ^ 

Gradurftc and professional opportunities program (GPOP) authorized by the Higher Education Act, Title IX. It provides 
fellowship and institutional support' in academic and professional areas considered by^the Commissioner of Education to 
be important. Continuing fellowships are current fellows who were awarded their fellowship in fiscal year 197^4979. 
^New fellowships wore awarded in fiscal year 1979-1980. 

The number 0f fellowships varies slightly throughout the fiscal year because of unused slots which ajre filled, leave of 
absences of fellows, completion"of programs, etc, 

NOTE.-Detalb may not add to totals because of rounding. ^ * ^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Higheroind Continfling Education, Program ^ 
Information from the Graduate and Professional Opportunities Prograrrt (Title IX), released 1 1/1/79. 
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CMrt 3.45.-DistHMUtion of fellowshli)s^ mTitle iX, by ethnicity and sex 

In Vhe Title IX pro- ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^' '■ >- 

gram, Hispanic men 
account for over a 
fifth of the fellow- 
shii» awarded to mien, 
while Hispanic women 
riBceived less than a 
4enth of the fellow- 
ships awarded to 
women. 




s 



Asian 



Black 

'White, non-Hispanic 
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• Xnble 3.46,«^Hi8panic full-time employees in tlie ' 
• _ . U.S. Office of Ediicatioir as 'percent of 
' V all employees; \>y tex and grade level: - 
' December 197^ 



tirade 



Hiapanics as percent of aU en^ploy ees: 



\i.\level 


"Total 

. 1 


Men 


1 Women 




Tptdl • « . . 


. 2J . 


3.7- 






CJS 1 *4 • . • • f y • • #• • . 

OS 5-7 ^. 

G18-12.... ........ i 

GS 13-15 . . . . 

GS 16 and above. .,; . . 


, i .8 
1.8 , 
3.4 
~ • 3.6 
2.5 " 


2.7 

.• 2.7 

: 4 -7 

3.8 
. .2.7 


1.6' ' 
1.5 • 

2.5 . . 
■ 3.0 

,0.0 : 


' -9 



SOURCE:. U.S. Department Of Healthy Education; and Welfare, Office, 
of the Secretary, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Employment Opportunity, staff report, 12/1/78. 
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' 0 . 
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. > V 

AtLfM.II'time^Oiployees 


■ . . .' 


* . ■ ^ ■ ? 




GSM 
GS 5-7 

GS8-12 

GS 13-16 

GS i6-and above 



Percent 



# 



V 



'" I ,. " \ ' ■ t- 



G)iarlJ:46^.«tH4^^^ full'^time'employees in the U.S. Office of £du<sfttl 
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: Chapter 4 , i 
OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION V 



This chapter /describjeS thp statu^ of Hispanic 
teenagers and adults in American society as rejatecl 
to their educational experience. Even' when con- 
sjdtring Ahiericart society as V whole, the effects of 
education^on subsecjuent success in life and per- 
isonal values ^^nnpt be confidently disentangled 
: from the effects of nunierous other soiciologjcal and 
cultural variables. When focusing on Hispanics, the 
ne^deddajtci are eyibn niorls'sparse cyid the identifica* 
tiorr of qfiuses aqid effects still niore tenuous. 

^X- This chaptcr'draws op data from the following 
principal sources: (1) Thp National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP); (2) Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data on employment and unemployment; 
and (3) The National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972, u 



' National Assessment of 
Edticationlirprojgress 
(NAEP)^ ' 

^ihce 1%9» thfe National Assessment of Educa- 
tidhal Progress iias been cbllecting. achievement 
da^a from rep r^scntative /k^mples of ^. youn^ 
AWicans In liraifferWt learning arcaSi Age 
groups sampled are: 9-/ 13-, and 17-yearnolds who 
<tre still attending school. Voung aduhs age 26 to 3S 
are also samplcjd but there, have not been enough 
Hispanics in the samplei|rom this age group to per- 
4nMnaly^i$ of their acliiievement. 



The actual <<iuestions used in NAEP ^ufveys are 
developed by a consensus, ppcedure involving; 
university, educators, teachers, and cpncerned!' 
citizens, and reflect current national values abOujr 
what students shquld knNv. The ^estions were not 
selected with Itn Hispanic audience in niihd and 
Were admini^tbred only in English. Kt is, therefore, 
t»robable that the results for Hispanic subject^were 
influenced by cultural values anU^by the degree of 
English language proficiency. . ^ '\ - 

Between the fall of 19^r and the spring of 1975 
NAEP collected datasfrom a sufficient number of 
Hispanic subjects^ to report reliable achievement 
measures in Ave subject matter areas: So!cial 
Studies, Science, Mathematies,, Career and 0(:cupa- 
tional Development, anxl Reading.. Nume|*ous ques- 
tions in each subject irAatter area were administered 
and the results were reported irr terms of the per- 
centag6s of stAdent?, in each age category, whox)or- 
rectly answered i^ach'iqiuest ion. These percentages 
were then averaged over questions ^o provide a, 
summary indicator of achiovemerit.- 

Hispama students were significantly below the/ 
natioiwl aVe^ for the* three age levels .measured 
(9-, iJr, andU 7-year-olds) with respitfct to each of 
theTive subjeo^^matter c|reas (^fitry 4.01). The Jbest 
' showilijg by^jjl^isjl^anics was by H-year^lds in CareV 



^Hispanic lubjectis w^re idthtifled on (hj^ basis of teacher obser- 
vation, surname* and latiguage or dialec^ ■ ^ 



r • ... 




^fid dccrtpationaK Devclopinep^ where tHey ^ere": 
r abour seven p«rcentagc poirirts belpw the natipnal . 

avcralie Cor their 4^^^ 
/ was by l7-year-9lds\in Mdthe|natics, %here they 
Were .14 jpercentagtf VwUs below the national 
age. Scores fpF^ Hispanics decreased. In 
/ Matlfcmatics, Science, and Social Studies, withjn- 
creasing age 

Additional d$ta collected . by NAEP sinq.e 1975. 
permitted a study .of chatngfcs over timifc in the 
achleyemerit of Hispanic and whitp, non-Hispanic 
students in the subject matter areas of Science and 
Mathen^atics (entry 4.02). rfowever, tKese data are 
Jiot lohgitudiiiiAf. In other wbrdfj, different ,in- 
dividua^tejComprised the samples for the two points 
in tifrie^ The latest data^some collected as recently 
aS'f97'/, are h'^rdly enCQ^^ Histmnic students 
continued to. seriously trail (he national average, 
^allhough .a small- but statisjtically significarit ii^- 
proveci?6frtU was ^ho\vn by 17-year-olds in Science. 
As^previously mentioned in chapter; 2, Hisp^ic' 
students jfrequently were enrolled 2 years bdow 
^their expected grade^level qnd, therefoFfe, tare^ 
should be use4 in ^ianalyzing the data. 



Liibor Forice Statiis 
Hispanic Ybuth v 

The Bureay o/ Labor 'S^aiistics' defines the 
civilian lab(J/ force as the 'total oUaVi civilians 
cla'ssifted as employ|d in a job ,if)r unemployed an(l 
looking for ^ job khd the One'mplQymentf^rate 
represents the-number unemployed as a pejrcent pf 
the ciyjiian labpt force. Octobet 1977' data pub- 
. Hshed by BLS'Showed that of thp high school grad- 
. 'Uates of I977;.66 peijbeftt^of (he whites ^nd 63 per- 
' cVnt of tfje Ijlispanics were in th? labor force, and 
^unemployment rt^is for the two 4jlx)ups were 12.^ 
percent and 17.2r^ercent, rpspeclively (entry 4.03). 



compared with 20 percent of the white youth.^ 
Among schoql dropouts, aged 16 to 24, alnvftt 40 
percent Qf the -HispahicS and 32 percent of the^ 
white^ did, not have jobs and werje not looking for 
joba (entry 4.04).. , , 

. T|ie la^Qr force participation rate for 16 to 24 
t yea/-oIds, wbo were $till enrolled in schppl, was 50 
^cent M whites and. 40 percent for Hispanics. 
lispanic students ik the labor fprce had a highfcr 
- unemployment rat^ than white studejits. Among 
-Mexican American students,' one in five could not 
.find a job. . * 



^POst High SchooJ , . 
'Experiei|[ce$^ 

As previbuslyjnerltioAed in chaptpr 2, NCES col-' 
lected base year data iri 1972. on a nationally 
representative sample of high s4ool seniors. The 
NLS third;foll6w-up study of those graduates took 
■ pfa1;e in October 1976. In analy$es of these data, 
: separate breakdowns were made for the self- 
identified ethnic categories of black, white, and 
Latin American. It seems safe tb assume that the 
Latin American category corresponds rather cfosely 
with iNlispanic category used in this report. 

This section qf the report presents information 
derivfed from the third follow-up survey and com-,-, 
pares whites and Hispanics on a number of 
. characteristics and opinions. Four years after 
K graduation, the activities (work, educatidn, tic.) of 
whites and Hispanics were much Aw same (entry 



:4.05). 

•The percentages oP- Hispanic and white men 
who were working for pay ^t a full-time job 
were 80 and 78" percent, respectively, The 
percentages of Hispani.c and White Women who 



^Inforknalion in this |^.a;agrhphls boscd dn Students, Graduates^ 
and Dropouts in the Labor Market, Octdber1977, Special Labor 



^ A ii^ie ^/*u^i *: *u :«v < a . ^ ^ . uropouts in the LaborMarket, Octdber 1977, Special Labor 

• i^ ^lT p °V*T^T"'' ^?"'*'/*- ^^V^ «'P°^' 2''' u Department of Labor, eirerof Labor 

^ jaoor force had nof completed high, school, statistics. • , , 
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were so engaged were 65 AOd 68^pbrceDt, respec- 
:tlvery: ^ , 

♦Twenty percent of the men, both Hispanic and 
' white, weroifiking academic courses. Seventeen 
'H)nd 14 percent of the Hispanic and white 
* wbmen were doing sd, 

; . •Foniy-eight percent of the Hispanics were mar- 
ried compartd with 4 1 percent of the whites (eri- ^ 
try 4.06). 

•Eighteen^pcrcent of the Hispanics had {wd or 
.mofe dependents compared to 9 percept for 
* whites.; ' . 

« About 40 percent of the whites compared with 
26 percent of the Hispanics had attended at 
least two years of either a vocational or^ col- 
legiate postsecondary schopl. 

income figures. for 1975 showed that Hispanics 
were spmewhat better off: only 29 percent of the 
Hispanics had incomes below $4,000 iYv contrast 
with 35 percent of the whites. iThese income figures 
include income of spouse, if married. Since a higher 
percentage of Hispanics were married, this may 
partially explain their higher incomes. 

Af the Jower socioeconomic level, more whites 
than Hispanics reported they had **no college** (67 
percent Versu.s 50 percent) (entry 4.07); It is possible 
that more whites than HisMnics who have^ some 
(ollege were able to lift themselves out of the loW 
socioedonomic l^yeL At the higher socroeconbmic 
level, the opposite was true — more Hispanics th&n 
whites had •'no college** (32.8 percent versus 14.11 
percent). s . - 

Certfiin questions in the NLS third follq^-ups 
* asked respondents whether they had haS^a special 
advantage, or'had been treated unfairly, because of 
their sfex or rate, in certain situations. Very few peo-- 
pie felt that "they were treated unfairly in * 'getting a 

V (jood educati^Q** (entry 4.08) (3 percent for whites 
and about 8 percent for Hispanics). However, the 
percentages ,wl1o feh they had?lje^n given a special » 
advantage because of their seX WerejnnUch higher — 

. around 20 percent for Hispanjcs and 10 percent for ' 
whites. (Percentages ' * men and women so report* 



Jng were simitar.) The percentage of Hispanic men. 
who felt that, they had been subjected to sex 
'discrimination in education exceeded the percentage 
of white worfien holding a similar belief (8.5 percent 
versus 3.5 percent). 

Another question yielded information ra^ 
discrimination (entry 4.09) in **getting a good 
education.** Fewer whites felt they had bec;nitreated 
unfairly in getting a good education (3 percent for 
men and 2 percent fpr women) in contrast to more 
Hispanics who perceived unfair treatment (12 per-^ 
cent for men and 13 per^nt for women)., Also, 
more Hjspanics than whites (22 percent versus 7 
percent) felt tbey had a special ac(vant^ge because 
of their race. , * ' 

. ■> ■ ' / 

Another question asRed the respondents to in- 
dicate their extent of agreement with each of 8 
statements pertaining to feelings of personal^ worth 
and outlook on life, etc., (entry 4. 10). No dramatic 
differences'between Hispanics and wl^tes were evi- 
dent. Over 90 percent of each group expressed 
agreement with statemc^nts such as ''I feel I am a 
pehon of worth, on an equal plane with others/* 
On the other hand, Hispanics more often than* 
. whites expressed agreement with statements which 
dealt with their inability to conttpl their lives* 
TweAty percent of the Hispanics and 13 percent of 
the whites expressed agreement with the statement: 
''Every time 1 try to g«t ahead^ something or 
somebody stops me.*** The statement, /'plif'nning 
pnly makes a person^ unhappy since plans hardly 
ever work out anyWay,**Vlis endorsed by p. per- 
cent of the Hispanics and 10 percent of the Whites. 

Employment and 
Unemployment aiiiong 
Hispanics , 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights^ 

has expressed the view that most data on Hispani(f 
■ . J" ^ 

^U.S. Commission bn Civil Rights, Improving Hispanic 
Unemployment Data: The Department of Labor's Continuing 
Obligation, Mfky im. ^ 
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unemployment are inadequate to permit alleviation * 
of the problems faced by Hispanics. Among the 
problems cited" in this report are: (I) the laclutof 
regularly published inforiHation on the duram)n 
. and causes of Hispanic unemploymottt or the job 
. search methods used by Hispanics, (2) the absence 
of data by State, and (3) the absen|e of data by 
Hispanic subgroup. (This report does contain some 
unemployment data by Hispanic subgroup.) 

V 

There were approximately"4^S million Hispanics 
(5 percent) in the labor force in 1978. Their 
unemployment rate was almost twice that gf whites, 

9.1 percent versus 5.2 percent (entry 4.11). Almost 
half (46.6 percent) of the gnployed Hispariics held 
blue collar jobs compared with 33 percfnt of the 
whites. However, only 32 percent of the Hispanic 
workers held white collar, jobs in contrast with 52 
percent of the whites. 

Entry 4. 12 shows that the unemployment ra^e ap- 
pears to be related to one's educational level. 'The 
higher the educational attainment, the lower the 
unemployment rate, although among college 
graduates Hispanics- had a sonjewhat higher 
unemployment rate than whites (5.0 percent versus 

3.2 percent). Almost 50 percent of the Hispanics in 
the labor force had a high school diploma com- 
pared with 75 percent of the whites.'' 

. Table 4.13 shows that Puerto Rican high school 
graduates had an unemployment rate of 18.2 per- 
cent, compared with 11.7 percent for Mexican' 
Americans and 7.5 percent for whites. The un- 
employment rate for all Hispanics in 1976 was 1 1 .4 
percent which, as previously shown kv entry 4,11, " 
dropped to 9.1 percent in 1978. s 



^Brown. Scolt Campbell . Educational Analnmeni of tVorkers 
— S<mi« Trends from 1975 to .1978, Monlhly J abor Review. 
February i979, ^ 



Bureau of Labor Statistics data collected in 
March 1978 showed that Hispanics had a smaller 
pbrcentagc of professional and managerial posi- 
tio;is than'their percent of the totaJ^ population (en- 
try 4.14). Hispanics were underrepresented in the 
professional, technical and ki|rtdred workers; 
managers and administrators, except farm; and 
^ sales VHorkers categories. Hispanics were concert- 
^rated in the operative category yith these workers 
comprising 28 percent of the /uerto Rigan labor 
force, 27 percent of the Mexijcan American and 23, 
percent of the Cuban labor /orce. 
■ \ 
Entry 4.15 shows the percentage distribution pf 
employed persons in the total population and the 
* Hispanic pppulation by occupation categories. Thcf 
most common occupational category for both 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic wom^n was clerical 
(29.4 percent and 34.7 percent, respectively), and 
for men was crafts (20.6 percent). ' 

Income . / ^ 

The one outcome of education which is probably 
of interest to most people is financial earnings. To 
wh&t extent are the earnings of Hispanics rdated to 
their educational attainment and how does this rela- 
tionship vary by sex? Entry 4.16 shows that in 
general, tht higher a person's educational ^Jltain-^ 
ment, the higher one's dollar earnings. For both 
Hispanics and whites, at all educational levels, the 
mean earnings for v^/bmen were ^arkedly smaller 
than those for men. Without regard to e^cational 
level, the mean earnings for each category were as 
follows; Hispanic men, $9,655>j white men, $1^,329; 
, Hispanic women, $4,964; and white women, 
$5,808r 
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Table 4.01. ^Achievement in five 
white students 9~, 



subject matter areas for Hispanic and 
and 1 7-year-oids: 1 971 -! 975 



LB 



Subject matter 
-and .ethnic gryup 



T 



Percentage point difference^ ttom 
the national average for: 



9-ycjir-old8 I I3.year-olds I H-year-olds ^ 



Social studios 
Hispanic . 
White, non-Hispanic . . . . 

'" * 
Science ^' ' 

Hispanic 

White, non-Hlspanic'.., . . 

Mathematics 

Hispanic, . '. 

White, non-Hlspanic . . . 



.-10.59 
2.73 



9.53 
112 



Career and occupational 
.development 

Hispanic . . . i 

White, non^iispanic . 



Reading 

Hispanic. 

White, non-Hispanic ..... 



- ini 

2.76 • 



-14.08 
3.23 



-10.77 
2.54 



■10.05 
2.07 



-11.55 
3.49 

^ i . . 

-11.71 
3.74 • 



-12.44 
3.50 



-^11.25 
,« 2.73 



-13.12 
. 2.39 

f-11.08 

I 2.13 



'-14.36 
3.63 



7.65 
2.19 



-11.42- 
• 2.78 



of Ihc (liffironcos from the national norm in this table arc statistically significant at the 



' 0.05 

SOURCE: U.S. bep»rtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of, Education Progress, Hbpanic Student Achieve- 
ment In Five Learning Areas: I97h75, 
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Chart 4.01.~Achi(»veinent in five subject matter areas 
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TaWe 4.02>Change8 in achievement of Hispanic and white students in science 
and mathematics: 9-^ 13-, and 17>year-K)lds 



«nd age group 


. Hispanic 


, White, non-Hispanic 


lime 1 


Jifv^ 2 


Change 


Time 1 


Time 2 


f.rr 

Change 


acidncG f 

9-year-ol(i8 \ 
1973 «nd 1977 


- 9.3 


- 7.4 




• 

2.7 


* 

2.4 


♦ 

-0.3 


1 3-year-old8 ♦ 
1972 and 1976 


- 9.2 ' 


-10.4 


-1.3 


"2.7. 


2.6 




17-year-olds 

. 1973 and 1977 . . . . 
• 


-11.1 


- 8.2 


♦2.8 


2.2 


2.2 . ■ 


. 0 


Mathematics 
y-y^ar-ojds 
'1972'-73 and . 
1977-78.....'...; 


-lOX) 


- 8.2 




3.0 


* 

2.3 


• 

-0.7 


r 4.^1/ AD ■'—rxl rl a 

■ 1 tJ—yCai-OluS 

1972-73 and 
. 1977-78.' 


-12.9 


-13.8 


-0.9 


4.0 ■ 


. 3.7 


0.3 




17-year-olds 
1972-73 and 
1977-78. 


-13.4 


-12.1 


1.2 


2.8 


2.9 


0 

0.1 





<'Chiing« statistically significant at the 0.05 lovol. 

N0TE.-<1) The two dates under each ago.group designation signify what is meant by Time 1 at^d Time 2. 
^ (?)( Each table entry under Time 1 and Time 2 is the number of percentage points by which the 
achievement of the indicated group differs from the National averai for that age group 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health.'EducatiOn, and Welfare, National Centei\for Education , , 
, Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, thrte mUonhl Assessments of • 
' Science: Changes In Achievement, l969'77.tinAm\>\MshtA mix. \ ^ • 

' ' . ' ■ , •' * 
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Chart 4tj62.**Changes in the achievement of Hispanlcs in science and mathematics 

: / • ' . • ■ • ^ ■ ^ \\ ■ 

Hlspanics were con- 
sistently below the^ 
natlorial average al' 
thou^ signlflcant * . 
lmp?ovement was evl^ 
vdent on the part of 
17 year olds in science. 
Npiie of the changesV 
(of niathematics was jlL 
Sl^njflcant. * ~ 
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Table 4.03.-Laboir forte status of Hispanic and white liigh school 
^graduates of 1977! October 1977 



Educational 
status 



Number in 
population 
(OOOs) 


' Number in 
labor force 
(OOOs) 


Percent 
# unemoloved * 


3,140 


2,023 


14.9 


156 




17.2 ' 


2,765 


1,816 


12.5' 


1,590 


699 


..... . ' 

13.4- 


80. 


37 




1>403 


- - ^33-- 

• 


11^4.-^ 


1,550 


1,324 


' 1^.7 


76 • 


62 




1,362 f 


1,183 


13.1 



Hi((h school graduates. 
Hispanic . .>. . . . , . 
White* 



Enrolled li^ college . . , 
, Hispanic 

— Wlltei-T ,-v r^r . . V 



y 



Not enrolled in college 

. Hispanic 

White^ . , 



.♦lH)rcent not shown where base Is loss thaq 75,000. / 
Includes Histxinics who are white. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, S/wdtPrt/j, Graduates, 
and Dropouts in the Labor Market: October 1977, Special Labor t^orce 
Report 215. > 
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Chart 4. rates of high school graduates of 1977 

Hlipanic high school 
graduates had a higher 
unemployment rate 
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Table 4.0f •^Employment status of Hispanics and whites 16 to 24. 

years old,Jby school enrollment status: October 1977 



School 0 
enrollment itttui' 



Number in 
population 
(000s) 



Percent in 
labor force 



Pieroent 
uneipp^yed 



Enrolled in school 

White' . , 

Hispanic; . ^ . . 

Mexican. ..... .-. . . . 

Puerto Rican 

Other Hispanic 

. ■ ( 

Ndt enrolled in school 
— -Whlte^ r^^n, . ^ 



Hispanic . ...... 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican. . 
Other Hispanic 

School dropouts 

Wiiite* 

Hispanic . . . . . 



High school graduates 
no college ^ 

• White'.... 

Hispanic. . . . . . i:. 



13,124 
815 
402 
137 

- 276 



sb.i 

40.6 
45.5 
29.2 
39.1 



11.3 
17.J 
20.2 

9.3 / 



17,338 . 


81.6 


9.9 


1.309 


69.9 


12.6 


:h04 


72.3 


10.9 


188 


51.1 


19.8 


217 


76.0 


15.2 








4,067 ^ 


68.3 


16.7 


701 . 


60.9 


11.9 


9,429 


84.4 


8.8 


505 


,77.8 


14.5 



JPercem not shown where ba» Ij less iNrt 75,000 persons. 
,^ Includes Hispanics who wjB wh^e. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of L^lbor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Students. Or^duate^, 
and Dropouts In the Labor Market: October 1977, Special Lab6r Force 
"•port 213. < , 
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Chai;t 4.04,~Uneinplbyment rates among His(Min)c and w|iite youtfi: 1977 
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Tabte 4.0l^r*Activlty status as of October 1976 of Hi^anics and whites 
' > ^ in the high school class o£ 1972. by sex y . 



*^ Activity atatu's 


1 T ; . *■ 
Hispanic 


White» non*Hisi)anic 


Men j 


Women 


Men 1 


Women 






(Percentage) 




Working for pay at full-time job 


81 


65 


78 


oo 


VaKlng academic cours^ at a 2- or 




■ p 


.■\ : ■ . . 






20 


17 


.20 


14 


i^iui^uvu m a {{lauuaiv or proiessionai 










school . . . 4 ........ . . \ . . 


3 


3 


6 < 


4 


laklng vocational or technical courses 










at any kind of school or colieoe 


4 


3 


.•■■■4 




On active duty in ti^ Armed Forces 


' 6 


1 


\6 


1 . 


Homemaker 


1 


46 


.'a ; 


43 


Temporary>y-off from work, looking 
for woric, or waiting to report to 


J 


f _ . ^' 








'I 


■"" .2 .. 


> 

4 




Other. . . . . . . . ... . . . 


3 


2 


. '4 


4 



SOURCEj U.S. Department of Health, Education,, aiid Welfare, National Center ifor Education » 
Statistics, NaUoital Longtludlltal Study: A Capsule Description df YOutig Adults 
Four and One-Half Years After High School. February 1979. 
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Ctiart 4.0S.~High scho 
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Table 4<06.-*Fam^^ a$ of Octdl)erJ976 o^ 

whites in the high schooXclass of 



1972 



Chamcteristlcft 



HisiHinic { Wliite, noiiwH|sp$Aic 
-f— — : . — 



:Plrwbntly married, . . . . ; , . . , 43.0 

Ever mffrrled , , . . .. SiA 

Fi<y? two dependents or more .... . 17.8 

*'Men . . . . ... . , . . ^. . . . . . . . 26.4' 

Women. .^ V -V. 8.9 



Expect to havf three children 
, or more , .... ... 

Estimated tcflal income 
(ihcludingthat of spouse, 
If married) for 1975 wot 
less than $4,000 , i 

Have atte^nded at least 2 
years of some type of 
postsi^condary schooling . . . .. , 




37.9 



(Percentages) * 
V ^41.1 
, 4573 

- U 
13.4. 

V31.6 



29.1 



25.6 



39. &. 



SOURCE: U.S. Wptrtment of Henlth. Education, aitjl Welfare. National Center 
/ fot Ed\xM\on SMiailcf, mfonil Ungltudlrid Study:^^^^^ 
/ . ry Summaiyo/ thi Third FoUov^UpQuesttonnai^ 
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Chart 4.06.*-F)Binay sta^tusiti 1976 of hif(h school graduates o^ 197^ 



Comidwably more 
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Table 4.07.-Highe8t level of educi^tional attainment as of October 1976 of 
• Hispanics and whites in the high school class pf 1972, by 
* 'socioeconomic status^ - „ 



cducatiipnal 
attainment 

« . > 


Low SES 


-7 ■ — 

' Middle SES 


c 

High SES * 


Hispanic 


White^ 


Hiipanic 


White^ 


Hi^panic^ 


Wliite^ 



> '^Sample size 

total . . . 

No college . 
Some college 
flA or higher 



Number 

532 3.067 245 , 7,988 

Percent 



50 



4,307 



i 

• •••••# 


100.0 • 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 • ■ 


100.0 


100.0 V 


• — ^' 


" 50.4 
45.7 ' • 
4,0 


67.0 . 
27.3 
5.7 


43.9 
.50.9 
Vs.3 


45.5 ■ 

41.6 

12.9 


32.8 
53.4 
13.8 


• 14.1 . 

53.6 . 
■ .32.2 



Sociooconomlc status (^ES)^three subgrout)8. The SES index ui^Dd liere is a composite of Hvc 
components: father^s education/ mother^ education, parejlg income, father^s occupation, and 
household hems; Each compone^it varlaMe was standardizeTond then given equal weight in cal- 
culating the (composite index. The terms low, medium, and high refer to the lowest, middle two, 
and highest quartUes, rpspcctively, 9f the distribution of index values. Oyer 99 perceiH 6f aU les- 
pondcnts wer«5 classifiable by SES, 
Npt of Hispanic origin; 
NOTE^-Details may not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wclftirc, National Center for Education 
; Statistics, National Longitudinai Study: Tabular Summary qf th^ Third Foiiow-Up 
. Questionnaire Data, mtch \m: X , * 
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C)iart-4.07.«-High school graduates of 1972 who hafl a college decree ih 1976 



At «ach l^el of socio- 
tcpnomlc status, pro- 
portionality fewer ' 
HispaniCs had received 
a bachelor*!) degree. ' 



I 



0 

ERIC 



7 



Percent with 
bachelor's (jegree 

40r- 



30 



20 



10 
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Tabte 4.08.-Perception8 of discriminat% treatment on the basis of sex 
i as of October 1976 of Hispanics and whites in the high 

' ^ school class of 1972 



^K^inion on the basis of se^t 


Percenftm^ 


Hispanic 


fURe, 


non^Hlspanlc , 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 



F6el they have been given a special 
advantage because of their sex in 
foUowing situations: 

^ Getting a good education . 21,0 

Getting a job, promotion, or other 
work benefits . . . .v ^ 21.0 

Getting a house or apartment ..,>.., .. . . 22.5 

None of these (59.4 

i. 

Feel theyfkhave been treated unfairly 
because of their sex iri following 
situations: 

G«tting ^ good education 8 5 

G<;tting ti job, promotion or other 
work benefit • 1 3.7 

XJetting a house or aj^artment 10.4 

None of these 95,2 



22.5 

21.9 
18.3 

70.6 



8.4 

I1.5 
12.6 
83.6 



, 8.8 

13.8 
\ 9 '8 
82.4 



3.2 

9.1 
7.1 
92.0 



10.9 

13.7 
13.0 
78.4 



3.5 

\9.2 
9.3 
84.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Deparimem of HetlJh, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statiitics, National Longitudinal Sludjif- Tabular Summary of the Third hllow-Vp 
Questlonnalft Data, ^uch \m. 
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.-Perception of sex discrimination in getting a good education 
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f., Cons 

sex m^hen an ad- 
* °vanti|ge than a dls- 
advani(lEige. This was 
true/bbth fot Hispanics 
. and Syhite;. 



ERIC / 



\ 



1 



Felt they hed e tpefeial advantage becaine of th$tr ten 

Perdfent . 



25 

20 K 



10 



.•••/iVi!.;.;. 




Men Women 



Ja Men Women 



'Felt they were treated unfairly bfcauie of their sex 



Percent 
20^'- 



10 



Men Women 




Hispanic 



White, non- 
Hispanic 



1 



"\\ " r 



«5x 



287 



Table 4.09.~Per(»ptions of discriminatory treatment on the leasts of 
race as of Ogtober 1976 ot Hispanics and whites in the 
^ high school class of 1 972 . ' / 



*^ ■^'■'vn'; ' ' ' — ^ — ; : . . 1.M, ,| 

upuiion on ine basis of race 


r 

Percentages 


^ Hispanic 


White, noo-Hispanic 


Men 

. 1 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Feel they have been civen a snecial 






•V 




advantage becai|$e of their race tii 






t 


v 


ino loiiowing Situations: 

a 








-Getting a goo3 education /. 




22.3 


6,8 


7.5 


Getting a job, promotion, or other . . 










work benefits i '\ 


10 S 


21.9 


8.H 


7.6 


Getting, a hdus^ or apartment 


1 j»o 


18.7 


8.0 


9.4 , 


None of these 


74.2 


68.8 


89.1 


88.8 


Feel thev have been treated nnfiiirlv 










because of their race in the 










following situations: ' 










Getting a good education 


12.2 


13,0 , 


3.5 


1.8 


Getting a jol), pronlotidn, ori other 










work b|nefit8 , 


21.2 


16.4 


8.9 


h 


Getting a house or apartment 


12.8 


16.5 


2.7 


3.9 


None of these 

o 


82.4 


83.2 


91 .7 ' 


95.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National dnter for Education " 
Statistics. National LongUudihal Study; Tabular Summary of the Third Follow-Up 
Quatiomair* Data. March 1978. . - » iP 
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Chart 4.0$^."-P«rc«ption bf race discrimination in getting a goad educatioii. 



Among both lexei, the ^ 
percentage o£ Hlapanict 
who felt that their race 
had been either an ad- 
Vantage or disadvantage 
far exceeded the per- 
centage of whit^is who 
felt th« lame. 
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Toble 4J0.-Percentage of Hispamcs and whites in the high School btoss of 
1 972 holfling various opinions about themselves in October 



Opinion' 



1 take d positive attitude towatd myself 

<Jood luck is mor^ important tlian hard 
work for success . • 



I feel I am a person of worth, on an equal 
plane with others 



I am able to do thlnas*as well as most 
other people. . . . f. 

Every timq;,! try to get ahead , something 
or somebody stops me . 

Planning only malces a person unhappy ' 
since plans hardly ever work out anyway 

People who accept their condition in life 
are happier thaii those Who try to change 
things r ' ' ' • ' 

On the whole.Vm satisfied with myself . . 



Percent agreeing or agreeing strongly 



Hispanic 



Wliite, non-Hispanic 



91.9 



11.5, 

(.. 



93.8 
93»7 

20.3 
22.2 

26.5 
85.0 



92.0 
7.9 * 

95,7 ; 

94.9 
12-.6 
10.5 

18.7 
87.7 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 

Statislicsj^ National Longitudinal Study: Tabular Summary of the'ThIrd Fdf low-Up % 
Questionnaire Data, MaTph \91S. , / 
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Chart 4.iO.H^ttltude8 towards self and Iffe 



BotttHiapanicsand 
wh(t9i have high self- 
esteem, but Hlspanics 
more than whites seem 
to doubt their ablUty 
to get ahead. 
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I takt a positive attitude 
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Everytime I try to get 
ahead, something or 
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Planning only makes a 
perik>n unhappy since 
plans hardly ever work 
out anyway. . 
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Table 4 J IWDistrlbytion of ei^ployed Hispanics an whites, 
by broad occupational category: 1978 annual , 
averages 



Qjccupatioiial category 



All employed persons i 

Number (000s) . : . 

I^rcent . . . . . ^ . . ♦ . ;\ .... 

White collar workers ....... 

fofessional arid technical . . 
ahagers and administrators 

except farm , : . 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers. 



Blue collar workers ............ 

Graft and kindred workers 
Operativeis except transport ..... 

Transport equipment operatives . . 
Non*-farm laborers ........... 



V Service workers 

JPrivate household workers. 
Other service workers . . . . 



Farmworkers 



Unemployment rate . 



Hispai 



White 



•1? 



\ ■ 
\ 




4,80'i'^ 


83,836 t" 


100.0 


100.0 


32,4 


■ 52.0 


. 7.5 


15.5 


5.9 


11.4 


, 3.9 


6.7 


15.1 


18.0 


46.6 


33.0 


13.4 


13.7 


21.2 


11.0 


4.1 


3 6 


. 8.1 


4.6 


16.9 


12.3 . 


1.6 


' 0.9 


15.3 


11.4 






4:1 


3.0 


9.1 


, '-'if 



Includes Hispanics whp are white. 

NOTE.-Dotails may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employfftent 

and Unmploymint during 1978: An Analysis, Special Xab'or Force Report 218. 



YChart 4.1 1 ."•White collar workers and blue collar workers among Hispani<i$ and whitea 
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Th« majority of His- 
panic workers are blue 
collar, while the major* 
Ity of white workers 
have white collar jobs. 
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Table 4J2.--lIiiM[i|}|oymeiit ratC9 of Htepanics and whitei, by age and huhest 
:Wd6feducatk)narattainmcnt: 1977 i 



'Hdhcft level Of 
educatioMil aMeinment 


Hkpeak 


. whitc^ ■■; ■■ 




Total U y«ur» 


Uto24 


Total 16 yev« 




» yewfj 


mkI over 


yeari 


and oViM' 



I ; Uss than 8 years. ... . 

/ 8 years . . . ; 

/ l-3year4hjgh school. . 

4years )i||h school . . . 
' 1-3 years college . .... 
/ 4 years college or more 



ii.r 

25,9 
"1^6 

10«8 

■ " ♦ ■ 



10.8 


18.3 


■ 9.9 


13.8 


29.2 ' 


9,6 


17,2 


' 19.6 


12.7 


10.0 




6.8 


8.2 


. 8.1 


0 

5.5 


5.0 


. 7.4 


.3.2 


persons. 




■:..r}' 



Includei Hiapanics who are white. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistfcs. EducatiQnai Attainment o/JVorkers, 
^AfafvA /P77, Special Labo| Force Report 209. 



eharl 4J2.rUiieiiiployment as related to e$tucatto^l attaimnetit 



At caciH^vd of edii" 
ciiUonal attainment, 
the ummployment ' 
rate fdrlfisi^rilcs ex* 
ceededithat for whites. 
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Unemployed among thote 16 years of age and older 
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il 
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il 

i 



ii 



LjBss than 
8 vear$ . 



8 1-3 years 4 years 1-3 years 4 years 
y^ars high school high school college college 



Amount of schooling 



on 



mor^i 



, 7 > 



859 
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Table 4^1 3>Unehiployment rates of Hispanics and Whitiesjige 16 years and 

• - older, by subgroup,;jsex, and years of school completed: |i 



March 1976 



Sex and 






r ■ ^' 

Hfepanie ^ 




^ of school 


Total . 


Mexican ' 
Atnericah 


Puerto 
kican 


Othcr^v / 
Hispanic 

-TH — 



Bb^h sexes .......... /, ^ 

» Not high school graduate , 
Hjlgif school graduate . . . 
1 1 Vear of college 
prlnore 

^^en. .... .... . . . . . . 

Not high schbol graduate . 
High school graduate ^ . ;. . 
1 year of college 
^ or more .... ji. ..... , 



Wojpen. . . ........ 

Not high tohool graduate 
High school grac^uate . . . 

* 1 year of college . ^ 
or more 



• 7.4 
11.6 

V.D 


11.4 
13.0 
11, .6 


(Percentages) 

11.8 
' 13.3 

11.7 


l4.0 
-12.3 
18.2 


9.4 [ 
12.0 
• 8.9 




4.2 


• 6.8 


' 6.4 


'. ■ 


■6.8 




7.2 
11.3 

7.3-.' 


10.7 
11.6 
• 11.8 


10.5 ' 
11.1 V 
.41.3 


14.2 . 
12.6 ■ 
18.1 

1 


9.5 
12.6 
,10.2 


■ i- . ; ■ 


3.9/ 

# n 


6.7" 


' 7:0 


#• 


■ 5.4 




7*9, 
12.1 
7.7 


J2.5'" 
15.6 
' 11.4 \ 


14.0^ • 
17.3 
/ 12.2 


,13.9, 
12.'8 


9.3 
11.1 
7.7' [■■, 




4.8 


, 7.1 - 


5.3 . 




9.1 





^Forcent not shbwn whwb^baso l« le$s than 75,000 .persons. 



Includes.Hlspanics who^aro y/Mtt. 

SOURtB: ^U.S. Department V Ubor; Bureau of Labor Statistics, W^cf^ers cffpanfsh Origin: A 




Charlbopk, Bulletin !970, \m. 
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Owrt 4J3.-Unemptoy^ineht^b subgroups as related tq y^ars of schooling 



' Artiong t^lerto Rlc^ns, 
h|gh school graduates 

' Had a higher unem- 
. plbyment rate than did 
^ non-high school gradu* 

•ates' V , * 



■M. 



Percent unemployed 



White 



All ^ ^ 
Hispanic 



Mexican 
American 



Puerto 
Rican 



Other 
Hispanic 




Non- 
High school 
graduates 



I'^BlflH sGhciol 
I gfiitiuat^s 



**Pprcent. not shown where estlrrtate is less than 78,000 persons. 



• 0 



.ERIC ' 




♦4- 



1 year o'f 
college or 
more K 
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Table 4.1 4.-Percentage distribution of employed persons^S the total population and of 
• o subgroups age 16 years and older, by major occupational category: 



Major occupational category 



Total, 
population 



Hispanic 



Total 


Mexican 
American 


Puerto 
Ric9n 


Cuban , 


Other 
HisDanic 






/ ' 

466 


310 


877 , 


100,0 




" 100.0 


100»0 


100,0 


Q 1 




8.0 


15,2 


12-3 • • 


5;9.- 


5.1 . 


■ :4.7 


10 3 


7 4 


4.0 






A Q 


A 1 

• / 4./ 


15.0 


' :-;Vl3.4 i 


Oi9.4 


14.6 


17.2 


13.4 


i ■ ; 15.0 


.10.2 


10.9 


•11.4 


25.6 


26.6 ' 


27.7 


23.1 


22.2 . 


7.5 . 


; 9.0 


6.5 


5;o 


4.4 ' 


0.2 


■ ■ ■■ 0.2 




■ ;0.3 


,0.1 


3.2 


4.8 


1.4 


0.3 


0.7 




16.3 


16.9 


15.3 


19.3 



Total ertiployed 

Number (©QOs) .* 91,964 

Pcrpent. . j. . . . . « iqq.O 

Prdfessiotial, technical, and ' ^ 
kindred workers . . .......... . . 15.5 

* ■ 

. Managers and a Jmlnistrators, 
except farm , V . . . ]^] ' 

Sales workers 6!4 

Clerical and Kindred workers . . 18.0 

Craft and kindred workers ........ 12.7 

Operatives, including trarispftrt. . > . . . 15.1 

Laborers/excluding farm ' 4.7 

Farmers and farm mifnagers . .. ; . . . . 1.4 

Farm laborers and supervisors 1.2 . • 

Service workers .......... ^ , 1 37 

MOtlv.-Dotuih may not odd to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Dcpariment of Commerce. Bureau of tho Census, 
March 1978, Series P.20, No. 339, 1979. 
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Hiipaiilci are under- 
represented Gfln the 
professional and man-* 
agerial levela, but over- 
represented on the 
operative and service 
worker levels. 
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Table 4.1 S.~<Percentage distribution of employed persons in th« total 
population and of Hispani#aje 16 years and older, by 
major occupation group and by sex: 1.^8 ' 



Mi^or occi^loiuf category 


Total 
population 


— : — , 

Hispanic 


Men 1 Women 


Men 


Women 


Total ^ployed 

Number (000s) .| 

Percent 


53,865 38,099, 
100.0 100.0 


.2,597 
100.0: 


1.613 
100.6 



Professional, technical, and 
kindred worljers 

Managers and adfhlnistrators, 
except farm . . . ^ ; 

Sales workers 

\ Clerical and kindred workers , 

Craft and kindred workers , . , 

Operatives, Including transport. 

Laborers, excluding farm . . . , 

Farmers and farm managers 

|arm laborers and*supervisors . 

^Service workers 





16.1 


8,0 


89 


14.4 


6.3 


7.2 


4.0 


6.1 


6.8 


2.9 


5.8 


' .6.2 


34.7 


6.0 


29.4 


20.6 ,. 


1.7 


20.6 


1.8 


■w 


11.8 { 


25.7- - 


25.2 




1.0 


11.5 


1.2 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 , 




1.4 


0,9 


4.6 


1.1 


8.9 


20.5* 


13.3 


22.6 



^ NOTlv'-Dctuifs muy^not^dd to totals bociujse of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. D|fPartm6nt of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Persons of Spanish Origin 
in thr United States: March 1978, Current Populntion Reports. Scries P.20 
No. 339. 1979. . ^ V 
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Chart 4JS.*^Distrlbutioii of workers, by se>f and nuijor occupation 
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Tdbto 4.1 6.~Mean earnings of Hlspan^cs and whites age 18 years 
and older, by highest level of educational attainment 
and sex: "1977 



Hiiheilt level of 
educational atiainment 


Me|if earnings 


Hiapanic ^ 


White' 




Men 1 Women 


. Men ^ 1 Women 



Less than 8 years ........$ 7,923 $3,2St3 

8 years , . . .\ ...... 9,064 '■ 4,386 

1-3 years high school ...... 8,223 3,905 

4 years high school . , . . . 10,386 75,466 

1-3 years college' .... . . ... 9,924 5,588 

4 years college or more 16,778 8^800 



$ 8,204 
9,548 
9,731 
12,377 
12,637 
20,541 



$3,568 
4,334 
4,160 
5,604 
5,774. 
9,478 



1 



Includes His(wnics wjlo arc while, 
SOURCBi U.S. Departmeni of Commerce, Bureau of {he Census, Money Income in 1977 of 
Families and Persons In the United States, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60, 1979. • 
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Chart 4.1 6.-Earniiies as related to education andlsex 
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earned less than white 
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Appendix A 
ADVISORY PAN|^L 
MEMBERS 



HEW Advisory Panel Members 



Sotedad AreAas, Education Program Specialis!(, Administration for 
CHildren^ Youth, and Families 

OHbcrt Chavez, Director, Hispanic Concerns Staffs U.S. Office of 
Education 



ilysti < 




Apn Hall, Policy Analyst! Office oft^e Assistant Secretary fq^ Educa- 
tion, Pdficy Develommnt 

Ricardo Martinez, i^cting /!i|sistavit Director, ProgranfeMTReading 
and Language, Teaching and^earning. National Institute of 
Education • . IP • 

Aileeh Schleff,. Education Program specialist. Division of Adult 
Education, U.S. Office of Education 

David M. Shoemaket, Project Officer, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Programs, Office of Education and Dissemination, U.^. 
Office of Education / ' ' ■ % ■ ■ 

Leslie Silverman» Acting Director, Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Statistics, l^a^ional Center for Education 



Statistics 



Dorothy Waggonel^, Education Ppgram ^Specialist, Elementary and 
Secondary Analysis Branchy Envision of Elfmentary^and Second- 
ary Education Statistics, NAjmnal Center for fi^ucatpn .Statistics 



ERJC 



v.. * 



Non-Government Advisory Panel 
Members ^ _ K 

p^vid Lessard, Legislative Analyst, Mexican 'American Legfit^Defehse 
and Educational Fund " ~ 

♦ 

Monte Perez, (formerly of the National Council of La Raza) Policy 
Analyst, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Education, Policy 
Development, DHEW * " . 

' . ^. ♦ ■ . . ■ 

. Alyin Rivera, Staff Associate, Committee on Minorities in Engineer- 
ing, National Research Council " 

Thomas Saucedo, Research- Specialist, National Education Associa- 
tion > ' , 

Rafael Valdivieso, Director.^Aspira Center for Educational Equity 
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Aiipendix B 
DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
SOURCES 

The inrormation presented in 4his report derives from several 
sources, most of which are federal agenci(;s. A few private organiza- 
tions also provided data. The data was obtained using several research 
methods, including universe and sample purveys and administrative 
records search, , " 

Particular care should be taken in comparing data from different 
sources because of differences in reference periods, operational defini- 
tionSf and collection techniques. Additionally, all data entries are 
si^sceptible to errors such as faulty survey design, incomplete 
response, incorrect processing, or biased interpretations. 

• * ■ 

The follo\Ving information is designed to acquaint the reader with 
: the sources consulted in the preparation of this report. Additional in^ 
. formation can be obtained by contacting the contributing organiza- 
tion directly, [ ■ ^ 

Surveys of the National Center for 
Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is the primary 
Federal agency charged with the collection^ analysis, and reporting of 
education statistics. It further coordinates data acquisition for the Of^* 
fice of Education and tTit Office for Civil Rights. In addition, NCES 
assists State data collection activities in an effort to promote efficiency 
and comparability. T^CES collects data primarily through census or 
sample surveys of educational institutions. NCES also conducts some 
sample surveys of individuals designed to chart the educational ex- 
periences and performance levels of young Americans. A number of 
the NCES data cojlection efforts used in thii report are described 
below. f 



IH^tion|il Lomgitudinal Study. (NL^) of the High 
School ^lass of 1972 • ^ 

•The National Lopgitudinal Study (NLS) periodicaliy queries a na- 
tional sample of the high scljool class jof 1972 to chart the educational, 
vocational, and personal development of these young Americans, the 
base-line survey was conducted in the spring of 1972, Follow-up 
surveys were conducted In the fall of; 1973,'1974, 1976, and J 979. 

The original sample design was a deeply stratified two-stage' projb- 
abllity sample with schools as fljst-stage sampling units and students* 
as 5e(^ond-stage units. The first-ilage sampling frame was constructed 
froni^omputerlzed school fiHes Aaintaineihby the Office of Education 
and 1^^ the National Catholic Education Association. The public and 
private schools in the 50 States Ad the District of Columbia were then 
-.Jtratl fied a ccor ding lo various c ri teria- and-randomly- selected wItWn , 
strata. Except for schools in low income areas or vvith high black 
enrollments or schools with small enrollments, school* were sampled 
^ith equaf probability. From each of the approximately 1200 selected 
schools, 18 students were randomly chgs^n to participate. 

In the NLS survey, racial/ethnic Identification was derived' from 
the students' responses to the question: How do you describe 
yourself? The response options were: American Indian, ' Black or 
Afro-American or Negro, Mexican American or Chlcano, Puerto 
Rican, Other Latin American origin. Oriental or Asian- American; 
White or Caucasian, and Other. Of the 16,409 persons who completed 
the Student Questionnaire in spring 1972, 726 were classified as 
Hispanlcs since they had identified themselves as Mexican American, 
.Puerto Rican, or other Latln-Americart. By the time of the third 
^follow-up survey in 1976, this number had Increased to 901 as a result 
of questionnaire refinements whiph reduced Ae . number of 
•♦unclassified" respondents.. It should bp noted that flhe NLS data on 
participation in higher education are based on only thVpropgrtlmi of 
the respondents who attended college. Therefore, In Chapter 3, the ac- 
tual number of respondents in a category are shown In each table 
Nvhenever this information was available. { '" ■ ' 
. > ■ , 

A new lo(igitudlnal study, of high school §ophomores and seniors, 
is scheduled to begin in 1980. The sampW will be augmented in such a 
way that 20 percent of the total sample will be Hispanic. Thfe question- 
naire will also be expanded to obtain Information on Hispanic par- 
ticipation In bilingual programs and on the language usage ofstudents 
and their famljles. 

• 

For additional information concerning the NLS^, contact the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Studies Bwnch, National Center for Education 
•Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW., Washington, D.C. 20202. \ 



Adult Basic and Secondary Education Program 
Statistics 

The^dult basic and secondary education program adn|inistered by 
the^ U.S. Office of Education (OE) was established under the Adult 
* Education Act of 1966. This program offers to persons 16 years of age 
and older the opportunity to overcome English-language* difficulties 
and'attain reading, writing, and computational skills through the 12th 
grade level of competence. The program also offers students the opr 
portunity to acquire a ffigh /school diploma. 

Each of the SO States^ the District of Columbia, and outlying areas 
has established adult, basic and secondary education programs^ funded 
in part by OE. To particiiyte in the funding program each St^te or 
other area (except the Truy Territory of the Pacific Islartds) must pro- 
vide at least 10 percent of program costs and retain-total responsibility 
for planning, supervisory servicesi teacher training, curriculum 
development, evaluation, and all essential services for enrollees 
through the 12tl\ grade level, # | 

Beginning with data from the 1966-67 year, NCES has \\;prked with 
OE to prepare annual summary reports on adult education programs 
sponsored by Public Law 91^230, as amended. The data come^ directly 
front the annual report^ on adult education activities submitted to OE 
by each State, the District of Columbia, and participating Outlying 
areas. The method by which the students^ racial/ethnic status was 
identified for these reports i$ nof khown ^ut probably included both 
visual identification and selfridentification. For purposes of this 
report Hispanics included all students who had been identified as of 
"Mexican American, Puerto Rican/ Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race.** 



I 



For niore information about statistics for the Adult Basic and Sec- 
ondary Education Program, contact the Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion Surveys and Studies Branct), National Cehter for Education 
Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., ^ashUngton, D.C, 20202. 

'I . : 

Clifiracter||tics of Students in Noncollegiate Post- 
secondary Scliools * % 

Thw biennial sample* survey develops information oi^ tHt 
char|Kteri$tics of students enrolled in vocational training in non- 
coUtgiate postsccondary schools^ Information is collected on prior 
education, wor)c history, reasonS'for selectinils a specific school and oo^^ 
cupatioiial program, and work/efdpcation plans. For the I9l%-f9 
survey, a sampll of ^proximately^ 500 nonaollegiate postsecondliry 
schools in ttie SO States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
was selec^^d using 89 the urvi verse the 1976 Directory of Postsiecondiry 
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Schools with Occupational Programs. From each school selectedi a 
'systematic random sample of students completed the qijestiopnaire. 
For this report, data were analyzed, only for the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, Four hundred seventy respondents were 
classified as Hispanics since they had identified themselves as Mexican 
American, Puerto Ricait, Cuban, Central or South American, or 
other Hispanic origin. ' - 

For further information aboift this survey^ contact the Adult and 
Vocational Education Surveys and Studies Branch, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20202. . 

... . . ■ ■ . . . 

0|>ening Fall Enrollment, Earned Degrees, and 
Residence and Migration 

ffli^ three ^urveys^e components of the Higher Education 
General Information^jifey (H^GIS) with which NCES periodically 
collects irifprmatjo q^jlP tll institutions of higher education li'sted in 
th'^ Education pifeUiffSIf Colleges and Universities. 

./ ■ : ^ ■. , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Opening Fall Enrollment survey is conducted annually, while data 
on the students' lace/ethnicity, spx, and field of study, are collected 
^only in allernate years. These data are collected by NCES for the Of- 
'fice for Civil Rigllts (OCR). The manner of collecting racial/ethnic in- 
formation is left to the discretion of the reporting institution. 
Presumably, self-identification was the typical method used. The 
definition of Hispanic is: a person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American; or othef Spanish culture or origin',' 
regardless of race. ' 

The Earned Degrees survey is also conductefl annually by NCES. 
Racial/ethnic datp were collected in the 1975-76 and 1976-77 school 
years but enly-biertnially Hicrj^er . The Tacial/etJmicity definitTons 
for this survey are the same as' those used in the Opening Fall Enroll- 
ment Survey. • 

The Residence and Migration survey was administered in- fall 1975 
and fall 1979. In the 1975 survey. State of residence was defined as the 
State in which the student had com^jleted his or her secondary edMca-« 
tion. Starting with the fall 1979 survey, residence was defined as the 
State in which the student was residing when firsi admitted to the in- 
'stltution of higher education. 

For additional information on these surveys, write: University and 
College Surveys and Studies Branch, National Center' for Education 
Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW., "Washington, D.Cf: 20202. 



jSurvey^ of Olher F^^^ : 

National institute ojf:EdUcyi*fit^< 

The National ^Assessment of Edui3SiWnff||^^^ 5 • 

federally- funded survey conducled by th^iEflucisiip^^^^ 
the States under contract with >|he Nationai' InltKlite 'C^^ 
through annual. aSseWiNWs. NlAEP obtains daU| on'the pchi'^vement. | 
levels of young Americans in various learning aretes. Different learn- ' 
ing^ area§ afe assessed every year, and all ar^ are periodically 
reassessed to {Treasure changes in educational achievement. 

The racial/cultural identification used by NAEP between 1971 and 
1975 placed each student in one of five catei^ories: White, Black,'Puef- 
to Rican, Mexican American or **other.V (Categorization'as Puerto 
Rican or **Mexican /American^V took priority aver **White'*V aad . 
.'•Black/') Placement nv a category^ was generally accomplished by. 
visual observation on the part of the test administrator^ or use or surr 
name. If. the t^st administrator was Unable to place a student in^this^ 
way^ he could talk to the student iq help determine the language(s) he 
or she spoke, of ask the student if he or she spoke Spanish. However^ 
test administrators were forbidden to {isk the students directly whether ^ 
they were Puerto Rl^can, Mexican American, Oriental, Black, etc. 
Sjnce test administrators were from local areas they wei^e somewhat 
familiar with the ract|l/cultural make-up 6f the student popylatton. 
Certain Hispanic groups such as tl\e Cubans and the Centt'stl or South 
American students were hot specifically categorized before 1975, and 
it isk unclear how they were counted. 

The actual questions used in NAEP surveys are developed by a con- 
sensus proc^dufe4nvplv!ng»urtivei;sity educators, teachers, ai^d con- • 
cerned cltizeniil Since the questicm; wer^e not ^elected with an Hispanic 
audience in mind ancfsince thejnvere administered in English only, it 
*is probable that the results for Hispanic subjects may ha>(e been in- 
fluenced by Hispanic caltural values and by degree of English^ 
language proficiency; 

Hispanic achievement in leaqh learning area is represented by the ' 
-differe^ce^etween thexneaif percentage of the Hispanic studenis who 
respojided acceptably to t^ie questions and the mean percentage of all 
students at 9 given age who acceptably answered the questions. For ex- 
ample, if only five questions in social studki^were given at ag|f 9 and 
the percentage of acceptable i;esponses on these (fbest^ons were 7Q<t|b, 
60%, 50%, 40%, and 30%, the mean wouffl.be 50%. Used as a sum- 
mary of achievement of 9-ycftr-olds in scrciaj studies, that number < 
would suifegest that approximately J[b% of the 9-year^olds could re- 
spond correctly to a given sociafstiidies question. If the mean per- 
centage "of Hispanic 9-yoar-olds acceptably answering these «amc 



^ questions was 42%, Hispanic' achievement on these items ;c6uld be 
said to bd 8 percentage points below -that of all 9-yeaf-olds. \ 

For more inforn^ation concerning NAEP, contact National Assess- 
ment of Education Pwo^ress, Education Commission of ike States, 
V W60 Lincoln Street,%invw^ Cplo^l^a 8^^^ , / ^ 

Burku of the .Census ' 

The Bureau of the Census prpvides data through a regular program 
of datrf coUectiX)H and through supplements conducted for other 
Federal agencies. The 'Census mechanism for data coHectioh cited 
most frequently iti this.report is ihe Current Population Survey (CPS) 

Current PopulAtiori Survey (CPS) 

The primary purpose of the CJ^S is to obtain a monthly measure of 
labor-force participation for the Byfeau of Labor Statistics, It pro. 
yides data on the employment status of the civiliaii resident non- 
institutionalized population J4 years old and oyer. In addition, it pr(i- 
vides monthly population est^ates as well«s annual data on such* 
characteristics of the population as income, schooling?^, race/. 
; ethnicity, sex» marital, status, and %ing arrangements. ' 

Th<J current GPS sample is spread over 461 areas compriw^g 923 
counties ai\d independent cities, with courage in each of the 50 States, 
and the District of Columbia. Approximately 47,000 occupied hous-' 
ing units comj^lse thpsamplihg frame for interview sites each month. 
Of this-number, 2,000 units, on the avefag[c, a/c )4sited without ob- 
"taining Interviews, Due to sftmplinb limitations^^stimates derived 
from.a basis of less than 75,000 persons arejiofreportedi " - 

.. • " ■■-< , ■. ■ '" ' ■ , • ' y 

. Data on the Spanish population has been Colhscted fh thcMarch 
CPS:«ince 1973. In March 1978 the CPS sample was enlarged tQ fh- 
clude the 9,00ft hous^olds from^ the November 1977 sample which 
had contftined at least one person of Spanish origin.. This resulted in 
almpst doubling the njunuber of persons in the samplp who wtr^ of ' 
Spanish origin, Also, questiqns concerning income, i/ork experience, 
and mobility status >^fcrc added to the-sivvey form. ° ■ ■ 

■ * ' " ■ - ■■■ 

jSurvey df Incom^fand^^d^catibn (S(|E) / « 

In response to th? education Aniendments of 1974^ the Census , 
Bjirtau.' inr conjunction with the Department "of Health, Education, 
and Welfarof deSigfied the Survey of. Income and Education to yjeld 
.State estimates of target-group poipli^tions— specifically; «chbol-age 
chlW/eiof In poverty and pcfsons of UmliiBd Ei^Iish-spcaking (ibllity. 
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vThls 3urvcy was conducted in sprj^fig 1976. If revised the. WIO Census 
Vpovcrty count and provided, for thfe first tirfle, State data oil persons 
.V ' ' of lifhited English-speaking ability* This required a larger sample tliAn 
the GPS — 190,000 househoWs* Interviews were obtained for 151 , 170 
/ - households which yielded information qn half a million persons, mak- 
ing the SIlB one of the largest hondecennial surveys ev,er conducted. 
' The reliability of an estlrnated percentage, computed by using sample 
data for both numerator and denominator, depends upon both the 
size of the percentage and t he siafe of the totals upon which the per- 
^ centagc is based. Estimated percentages are relatfvely more reliai)lc 
than tl)e corresponding absolute estimates of the rlumerators and 
denominators of the percentages, particularly if the percentages are 50 
piercent or more. However, percentages were not reported if tltfe 
jnurherical estiniate was less thah 20,000 persons. ' * 

Interviewing for the'SIE was conducted during May, June, and 
July of 1976< The data collection period holds some advantage in that 
it occurred shortly after the date for filing income tax rc^ports, thus 
providing respondents with, a reference'fer giving 1975 income infor- 
mation. However, collection over a 4rtAonth time span may ^ave pro- 
duced some problems in data on edxicatipnal attainment of tjipse still 
enrolled in school and in data on entollmeiit below expected grade for 
age. Analysis of the characteristics of college students would h^ve 
been greatly enhanced if the type'of in^^titutioh attended (i.e., 2*year 
college) had been ascertained. ^ . 



riy^ other data sources used in this rel^rt, in both the<!:PS 



Unlike ma 

and the SIE,^thnicity was identified separately fron) race. Ethnicity 
was determijfied by having the intervieSyer show the respondent a 
flashcard with twenty-nine origins listed, including Mexican 
American, Chidano, Mexican, Mbxiqano, Puertq^ican, Cuban, Cen- ^ 
tral or South! American, other Spanish. The interviewer asked with 
respetiC to each household member aged fourteen o^ above; ''What is 
.'s origin or descent?'' Ethnicity of children was not^ asked if 



both, parents ^^?lf^ p ers o n s»t>f Tml^tipl^ 

heritage including Hispanic, the Spanish origii\was given precedence. 
Racial clas$ification of household members was made by 'tha inter* 
viewer bas^d on vistial observation: Persons of Latin American de**' 
soei)t ^yere j:la$sified as white, ''unless they were definitely of Negro or 
^ Other tionr^\vhlte race.'' . ' - ^ * " 

For further information,; contact |he Spani$h "Origins Statistics 
Stafit Population Division, U<S. Bureau of the t^ensUs, Washington^ 
aC 20233^ I . ^ 



• Commission flmHuman Resources of 
tli(f National! Researcli Council , 

...... ' 

Survey of Jlarned Doctorates 

. This survey of the characteristics of the nation's doctorate recip- 
ient* is conducted annually by the Commission on Human Resources 

.^under the sponsorshfip of the National Science Foundation, fha Office 
of Educati6n, the NatiooarinstrtutejTf Health, and the National Eri- 
domnertl forthe Hymanities. Questionnaire forms, distributed with 
the cooperati on of the Graduate Deans, ar e filled out by all grnH..an.c 



114 llkjr vuluplcie ihe requirements for their doi^tor^degree. The data 

do not include professional degrees such as the M.^or D.D.S. They 
do, however, include both 'research and applied research doctorates 
with degrces"such<as the D.Sc. and the Ed.D ' 

■ ■' ■ ^ \ 

While the survey was first \:onducted in 1958, data on racial/ethnic 
group wasn't first collected until 1073. In the surveys for Fiscal Years 
1973 through , 1976, doctoral i|egree recipients were asked to identify 
tljernselv^as either Puerto Rican- American, or Spanish-Amcrican/ > 
Mexican American/Chicano. Data were reported in two categories — 
Puerto Rican and Chicano. Puerto Ricans \^ere the only Hispanic > 
subgroup which could be separated from the 'data. Data wer/not coir 
lect<;d by any indi|dwal country of origin between 1977 and 1979. In - 
these surveys, TespBndents who Iden tifjpd the mselves as having origins ' 
-tn-^'Mexican; Puerto Kican'.Xentral or South Americah, or other 



, ' ■ ^" -^""i" miiviii.au, uiiicr 

5panisH culture or prigms, regardless of race," were classified as 
Hispahics. In 1980, data will be collected bv Puerto Rican, Mexican 
American,, or other Hispanif Origin. , ' , * 

For more, information? contact the Corhmissidn - on Human 
Resources, National Research Council,' Room JH/718, 2101 Cons'titu-* 
tion Avenue, NW.,'Waihingt6n, D.C. 2Q418. < 

Equal Employm^ 
Commissioti 

The Equal Employm(jnt OppprtunjtfCcommission (EEOC) is 
respopsibla for the administration of theM^u A Employment Oppor- 
tunit/Atit of 1972 to ensure and promot* equal treatment in emr«oy- 
ment. Since 1973, school systems hi^ve been required to maintain/' 
records and file reports cdnceroing the rape/ethnic and ' sojf 
characteristics of their employees. ' X 

. ' 

■ . V '■ ■ ■■■■ • ■ 
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Ele)nenUry^^Secorid9ry Stafrinformation Report 

This report, more*commonlylnown as the EEO-5 form Js submit- 
yjd to EEOC annually by a nationalWnpI^ of schyoipl districts/!t i^^^^^ 
vides information, as of October Malfc year, cc^^^ occupa- 
tion, race/ethnicity, an^ sex of. all full-lQct part-time staff members, 




approximately 7,000 school districts, all 



^^rt selecting thesje^mplj 
districts werc^i 

with MOO students or more were automatically. inchided ifl the sam- 
ole, as Avell a$ all districts located in a central city* of/a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). A sy3 t cmatl c fandotfi sompl o 
was taken of the rentainin| school districts whifh had.250 pt more 
students. ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 



Higher Education Staf faii£ormMion JRepoH ' 

The EEOC also-^onducts biemifeUy, a survey of all ir\^ltutions of 
higher .education in tt^ SO States and District of Columl^-whieh have ^ 
15 or more fulUtJme employees^ IjNpdd nundbered yeir^each in^titu-' 
tion submits EEO-6 forrf^ w^|fch reports on the occU[)atiOn, -salaryl. 
and faculty ra^nk/tenur< of employees ^ race/ethnicity and sex» 

The method by wMch an' employee's race or ethnicity is determined 
by the respondent is not specified by EEOC* Usjng employee records. 



Visual Jttentification^ etc; , an^ emp^ 



jroup t o- 



which H7oc,she appears to belong^ identifier with? or is regarded in the 
community as belonging/' The definition of Hispanic Used since IJ)^ 
is: a person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
# American, pr other Spanish cultjire or (|Hgiq, regardless of race. 

For more information, contact the U.S. Equal Employment 0p-' 
portunity Commission, 24018 Street, NW,, Washington, d\c. 
20506, . ^ ' ! . _ 



Office for chvil Rights, 
VS. Departmeiit of Healtli, 



EdUQatipii) and Welfare 




The Office for Civil Rights <<^R)^ is res]^bn*il^^ for adfninistering 
Title VI of thQ 1964 Civil Rights Act a$4t applies to programs funded 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Title VI pro< 
hiblts discrimination* on the basis of race, colqr, or national origin in . 
any program or activity th^t rec^Mves Federaf ifinancial assistance. As 
pifrt of this responsibility^ pCR collects racial/ethnic data on students 
from a sample of publi(^ elementary/secondary schdols and from all 
institutions of hi|her e^lucaliohi ' . 



< 



£lemeiitar^ $y Secon School Survey 

Vot^tU 1976 survey of public elementary/secondary schools, «p- f 

stratified by ettfoUthcw slzi^with ail cllstricts reporting enrollments of } \ 
3rpOO or more automatically Included In the sample while districts with 
enrollments '.und*r 300 wefc atftomatically excluded . Within each of 
the remaining strata, districts Were randbnily selected for inclusion in 
the sample. 



liistitutions of HM^r Education 



' Oat* oh the race/ethnicity of college students and degree earners is 
collected biennally by NGE5 for OCH. (See NCES-Opening Fall 
Enrollment arid Earned Degrees Purveys;) While NC^gf includes data 
for thc UvS. S«yjte Schools in Its publications, OCR does not. The 
Office forgv|l:|iights selected the six fields ^f study for which enroll, 
ment daja are eoUiseted by race/ethnicity. .ri Tc'- .-: 

For more informatjon,-cpntact the U.S. Office tdFiCivilJtlghts. 300 
Independence Aventft, $wr, Washington} tov 2O202r 
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